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THE CULTURAL FUNCTION OF THE LIBRARY 


PIERCE BUTLER 


This is true of human activities 
as well as of physical objects. For ex- 
ample, it is easier to see the peculiari- 
ties of librarianship than those charac- 
teristics that it shares with every other 
learned profession. In the same way an 


IFFERENCES are always more con- 
LD spicuous than resemblances. 


attempt to define the cultural function 
of the library will turn out to be chiefly 
the problem of identifying traits that are 
common to many cultural functions. Ac- 
cordingly, the present inquiry must start 
at a point which may at first seem un- 
necessarily remote from its issue. 


I 


What is culture in general, and what 
does it do? Factual answers to these 
questions are easy. Historically, a cul- 
ture is the mode of life that a particu- 
lar people has developed and standard- 
ized. Structurally, it is a complex of 
physical, social, and intellectual com- 
ponents. Practically, it is the means 
whereby man copes with nature. But all 
such statements merely enumerate data 
pertinent to the problem. They explain 
nothing. Instead, they are so indeter- 
minate that all sorts of fallacious cul- 
tural theories have been based upon 


them. Thus in the present scientistic 
age culture is commonly regarded as the 
behavior of man as a zodlogical species. 
But this definition is only pseudoscien- 
tific: its terms misrepresent the things 
they refer to, and in combination they 
propound a falsehood. With respect to 
his mode of living, man is not zodlogical, 
for most of his activities are biologically 
irrelevant. Again, when men are classi- 
fied by their cultures, they form not 
one species but many. And, correspond- 
ingly, because man’s activities so fre- 
quently involve repression of condi- 
tioned reflexes, the term “behavior” 
with its modern connotations cannot be 
applied to them; “conduct” is a more 
accurate description. Moreover, the 
total proposition stated in these erro- 
neous terms is itself an error; culture, 
instead of being merely the servant of 
man, is in many ways his master. 
Under any naturalistic hypothesis 
the most distinctive characteristics of 
culture remain inexplicable. It is true 
that man fabricates his living routines 
out of the materials and forces of na- 
ture, but he does so voluntarily, not 
under any natural compulsion. Even in 
civilization individuals or whole nations 
may, if they choose, slough off their 
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culture and revert to bestiality—as re- 
cent history and current news abun- 
dantly testify. Yet culture, this purely 
optional human artificiality, comes to 
life under the hands of the men who 
make it, escapes their control, and as- 
sumes dominion over them. In many 
ways it resembles a biological organism. 
It persists through time, while the gen- 
erations in which it incorporates itself 
appear and vanish. Its development is 
distinctly embryological: the simple be- 
comes complex, uniformity turns into 
diversity, not at haphazard but in di- 
rectional movement toward an order as 
yet nonexistent. The end product differs 
completely from the origin, and both 
from all intermediate phases. Men do 
things for personal and empirical rea- 
sons, but culture turns their deeds to 
ends that the doers of them neither 
foresaw nor intended. For instance, out 
of the pooled book funds of a neighbor- 
hood, civilization has elaborated its 
present library system. Similarly, all 
cultural activities have a strong physio- 
logical cast; the farm, the bank, and 
the factory co-operate organically with 
railroads for arteries, electric wires for 
nerves, and money for enzymes. 
Culture is in the world yet not of it. 
Although culture cannot transcend the 
limits of nature, it alters nature in 
every particular, including mankind it- 
self. Every human being is a creature 
of culture: while the animal lives by 
the instinctive behaviors of its species, 
man lives by acquired racial’ routines. 
The phrase “man in a state of nature” 
is self-contradictory. Man becomes hu- 
man only as he departs from nature. 
The most primitive people actually 
known to anthropology have already 


*The term “race” is used here in its historical, 
not in its genealogical, sense—a distinction that for 
the weal and woe of mankind is too seldom ob- 
served. 


departed so far that even an adult 
among them could not long survive 
without the aid of cultural ideas, arti- 
facts, and co-operations. His instincts 
have become so vestigial that, uncon- 
trolled, they produce only disastrous 
reactions. From lowest savagery to 
highest civilization man lives in, by, 
and for culture. 

In culture man moves through realms 
of experience that no animal can enter 
—rational consciousness of himself, of 
nature, and of values. Thus he ceases 
to be merely a denizen of the world and 
becomes an agent in it. Although he 
cannot make anything out of nothing, 
he can rearrange the content of his 
environment to produce things that 
without him could have no existence. 
In this sense he is truly creative—he re- 
makes the world to his liking. But he is 
a judge as well as a creator. He ap- 
praises and evaluates every thing and 
event by cultural standards. Hence, 
being at once a creator and a judge, 
man must needs be an artist; he makes 
and does things whereby he can attain 
value experiences ranging all the way 
from homely utility to the subtlest 
aesthetic, moral, and intellectual refine- 
ments. 

In culture, likewise, man finds his 
highest aspirations and his deepest 
loyalties. By “a good life” or “happi- 
ness” he means a mode of living in 
which material, social, and intellectual 
values can be experienced together in 
their greatest purity, variety, and in- 
tensity. And in the last analysis man’s 
inmost compulsions are cultural: what 
he calls his self-respect, altruism, and 
patriotism are not really directed to 
himself, his fellows, and posterity as 
persons but to the kind of life they shall 
lead and the values they shall cherish. 

Thus, from every point of view, 
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man’s humanity and culture are ultra- 
natural. Both are artificial in the sense 
that man’s will and not the cosmos 
produces them. The one cannot exist 
without the other. Each is at once the 
original and the derivative. Man evokes 
culture out of the latent possibilities of 
nature, and culture evokes humanity 
out of the latent possibilities of man. 
Paradoxically, however, man can pro- 
duce culture only to the extent that he 
has already become human, and he can 
become human only to the extent that 
he is already culturalized. Yet humani- 
ty and culture are not identical or even 
different aspects of the same thing: 
they are as distinct as a bird and its 
nest. 


II 


Every culture, high or low, is a com- 
plex or physical, social, and intellectual 
components, which, without straining 


the terms, may here be called equip- 
ment, organization, and scholarship. 
These coexist not in mere aggregate but 
in organic integration, so that each 
component at once supports, and is sup- 
ported by, the others. Without suitable 
artifacts men cannot carry their co- 
operations or thought very far; equip- 
ment and scholarship must remain rudi- 
mentary in the absence of civil order; 
and even the best goods and customs are 
useless if men do not understand their 
structure, operation, and purpose. 
The modern mind seems unable to 
recognize the pluralistic character of 
culture and habitually confuses the 
whole with one or another of its com- 
ponents. Thus modern Eastern Euro- 
peans consistently identify civilization 
with material equipment, while we 
Westerners commonly equate it with 
social organization. We constantly say 
“society” when we mean “culture,” and 


“democracy” when we mean “civiliza- 
tion,” and, by the same prejudice, we 
think we can trace back to social ori- 
gins not only houses and tools but even 
morality and consciousness.” Such va- 
garies are plausible because every cul- 
tural activity involves the social, but 
false because it involves at the same 
time and in equal measure the physical 
and the intellectual. 


Ill 


The basic processes of culture are 
plainly the production, distribution, 
and use of human artificialities. These 
processes, however, are secular: prop- 
erly speaking, no single generation per- 
forms them in its own lifetime, but 
a race of men operating through cen- 
turies. And, though the performance 
may be spontaneous and at times auto- 
matic, it is not inevitable. Even when it 
is unconscious, culture remains volun- 
tary and hence variable. But freedom 
to do a thing necessarily carries free- 
dom not to do it, or to do something 
different. Consequently, despite historic 
pressures, people are always at liberty 
to stand still, advance, or retreat cul- 
turally and even, by misuse of culture, 
to win negative instead of positive val- 
ues—distress, failure, and misery in- 
stead of ease, success, and happiness. 

Every cultural process becomes more 
complex as culture advances. But in 
our own civilization these complexities 


? But this is only a particular manifestation of a 
general monistic trend in modern thought that is, 
no doubt, historically inevitable. Western civiliza- 
tion has lately accomplished so much by analysis, 
induction, and geneticism that, almost instinctively, 
it seeks by the same methods the unity that ration- 
ality requires. Accordingly, it endeavors to reduce 
all experience to one kind only. But this is unneces- 
sary. Unity appears as often in union as in uni- 
formity. The many can become one by synthesis. 
All the varied routines of a people coalesce in cul- 
ture, just as all the diversities of culture and nature 
unite in the theistic universe. 
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are generally understood in only two of 
the three components of culture. Econ- 
omists have long since explored and 
explained the ramifications of our pro- 
duction, distribution, and utilization of 
material goods. Somewhat less _ thor- 
oughly sociologists have done the same 
for our social organizations. But this 
cannot be said of our scholarship. Here 
our ideas are usually less discriminating 
than our vocabulary. The production of 
ideas, for instance, we call “research” 
in science, “invention” in technology, 
and “study” in humanity, without rec- 
ognizing the implications of the verbal 
distinctions we are making. But this 
semantic anomaly is only typical of our 
general indifference to all the processes 
of scholarship. So long as we can keep 
busy in practice, we are content to re- 
main unsophisticated in theory. In fact, 
it might almost be said that only the 
scientistic and pseudoscientific among 
us concern themselves greatly over 
what they call “methodology.” But 
this, as these people develop it, is 
markedly unrealistic, tendentious, and 
stultifying.* 

This state of affairs, however, is as 
perilous as it is unnecessary. Scholar- 
ship, like every other concentration of 
power, is potentially dangerous. Un- 
controlled, it resembles its social or 
physical analogue—a mob or a run- 
away engine. Ideas mishandled may be 
lethal. The Devil can quote Scripture 
to his purpose. No lie is so false as a 
tissue of carefully selected truths. By 
every count, then, the intellectual com- 
ponent of civilization, like its equip- 
ment and organization, may be safely 


* “Historical methodology,” for example, com- 
monly deals only with the formation of historical 
ideas and neglects or ignores their diffusion and 
application. Furthermore, it is pseudoscientific and 
consists largely of big names for little things and 
doctrinary criteria that would condemn the work 
of every great historian. 


handled only by men who understand 
it. But in the case of scholarship this 
should not be too difficult. The basic 
processes are by no means recondite. 
Anyone can easily discover from his 
own intellectual experience their major 
forms and ruling principles. And this, 
as a matter of fact, is all that will be 
attempted in the following analysis. 


IV 


Man gets his ideas from two sources 
—his own experience and the experi- 
ence of others. Of these, the first may 
be primary, but practically the second 
is the more important. Without com- 
municated experience man can hardly 
become rational. Whether a real Tar- 
zan, deprived of ail human contacts 
from infancy, could attain even a rudi- 
mentary intelligence may be debatable. 
But certainly, under normal circum- 
stances, the individual, as boy and man, 
depends more on communicated than 
on direct experience for his intellectual 
development. He listens more often to 
the voices of his fellows than to the 
sounds of nature. He sees farther and 
more clearly through other people’s 
eyes than through his own. And his 
thoughts, for the most part and for the 
best part, are rarely original. 

But no experience by itself induces a 
corresponding idea in the human mind. 
An awareness becomes conscious only 
as it is identified by reference to prior 
awarenesses. Scholarship is a cumula- 
tion of ideas that are not merely added 
together but linked with each other by 
recognitions of likeness and difference. 
This fact appears clearly in language, 
which is a mode of thought as well as a 
medium of communication. Every verb 
and common noun generalizes into a 
species all identical experiences that, 
taken singly, could be known only by 
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proper names. Similarly, every adjec- 
tive and adverb is an abstraction of a 
common quality from dissimilar ex- 
periences. And, in exactly the same 
way, the compacted ideas thus induced 
by sets of primary experiences become 
themselves secondary experiences that 
consolidate into still higher generaliza- 
tions and abstractions. 

But, for either of these processes to 
occur, both experience and thought 
must accumulate, and for this the past 
must virtually project itself into a con- 
tinuous present. Now the only place on 
earth where that can happen is a hu- 
man consciousiness.* But even there the 
possibilities of nature must be cultur- 
ally exploited. Man’s memory will pro- 
duce mere reverie instead of recollec- 
tion unless cultural discipline compels 
it to be selective in both its formation 
and its operation. In the most serious 
connection a child or a subnormal adult 
will retain and recall irrelevant details 
that a mature person would not remem- 
ber at all, or would not notice if he did. 
For ideas to crystallize into scholarship, 
there must be selective rejection as well 
as preservation. 

Scholarship, however, is more than a 
permanent body of selected ideas that 
have been integrated with each other. 
From these ideas in their totality there 
emanates a common sense or synoptic 
meaning.’ But in this as in every other 


*In an animal it is not a conscious recognition 
of past experience that persists but only the physio- 
logical effect of past experience. But neural reflexes 
conditioned by past experience are no more con- 
scious recognitions of memory than are those con- 
ditioned by heredity—the instincts. 


* Our certainty that the sun will rise tomorrow 
morning is a good example of such a synopsis. This 
is not, as is often asserted, a statistical inference 
from the uniformity of all past occurrences. On 
the contrary, it is the common sense of all we 
know concerning mathematics, physics, and as- 
tronomy in this connection. 


sniaiiiie human thought is quite dif- 
ferent from what most modern treatises 
on psychology, logic, and epistemology 
make it. These doubly oversimplify: 
first they isolate each intellectual activi- 
ty, and then they reject its content and 
context, so as to leave only the empty 
process for consideration. This proce- 
dure, however, is wholly unrealistic. 
Man cannot think without thinking of 
something and to some purpose. But 
current academic opinion explicitly or 
implicitly denies this. It regards each 
idea as a simple unitary reaction, 
thought as a linear sequence of such 
reactions, and scholarship as a network 
of channels through which these chain 
reactions flow. In reality, every idea is 
a whole constellation of simultaneous 
awarenesses® that form the galaxy of 
scholarship by their overlapping. 

Roughly speaking, then, three phases 
may be distinguished in the production 
of scholarship; experience induces cor- 
responding ideas in the hurnan mind; 
there they are selectively correlated 
and preserved; and out of the whole 
emerges an over-all meaning or synop- 
tic significance. 


For a culture to exist, its scholarship 
must be diffused in living minds, and, 
for the culture to endure, that scholar- 
ship must be transmitted from gener- 
ation to generation. Actually, however, 
both results are produced by the same 
operation. Every normal community 
consists of young, middle-aged, and old 


* Even under the artificial conditions of a psycho- 
logical laboratory, the content of a human con- 
sciousness cannot be reduced to a single awareness 
—as, for example, of a particular color. Although 
all the accompanying elements of normal experi- 
ence (e.g., form, size, texture) may be eliminated, 
the subject will be marginally aware of their ab- 
sence and of many other things, such as the pre- 
liminaries of the experiment and its apparent pur- 


pose. 
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people living together. Consequently, 
any idea disseminated today will per- 
sist through the lifetime of the young- 
est person now receiving it. But in the 
meantime he will have communicated it 
to other persons, as yet unborn, who 
will carry it in the same way into a 
more distant future. 

Of the various means by which ideas 
pass from mind to mind, demonstrative 
action is the simplest. Because every 
cultural act corresponds to ideas in the 
mind of the person who does it, the 
performance itself may induce the same 
ideas in the mind of an attentive on- 
looker. That a child obtains much of its 
first scholarship by watching the activi- 
ties of its elders is generally recognized, 
but the extent to which adults depend 
on example for the same purpose is less 
often noticed. Yet many humanistic 
ideas must be thus transmitted, and 
much of our technological lore can be 
taught only, as we say, “on the job.” 
But in all such cases the demonstrative 
acts are usually accompanied by oral 
comments and explanations. 

These involve language, which is the 
commonest method for the communi- 
cation of ideas. But speech also is dem- 
onstrative action, though of a symbolic 
instead of an operative character. As 
such, it is more comprehensive and ef- 
fective than example. By it a person 
not only can explain what he is doing 
at the moment but can also expound 
his memories of the past and his designs 
on the future, including in every case 
both his primary ideas and their intel- 
lectual and emotional derivatives. 

But just as speech goes beyond ex- 
ample in the diffusion of ideas, so liter- 
ature improves upon language. The ex- 
act point where a linguistic communi- 
cation becomes literary’ may be inde- 
finable, but that the latter is a distinct 


and superior method is proved by its 
early appearance in cultural evolution. 
Every primitive people has an oral lit- 
erature of an extent and variety that 
always surprises the beginner in an- 
thropology. This is composed of tradi- 
tional texts, in each of which a group 
of interrelated ideas have been crystal- 
lized. As these texts are recited over 
and over again, every one in the com- 
munity will come to know them and 
can refer to them in his memory when 
occasion requires a particular idea thus 
recorded.* Furthermore, all these primi- 
tive oral literatures already use both 
the fundamental literary forms—factu- 
al description and fictional representa- 
tion. The first deals chiefly with the 
kind of ideas that are here called scien- 
tific and technological, and it commu- 
nicates them directly. It describes lit- 
erally the recognitions induced in a 
human mind by things and events. The 
parallel fictional literature, however, 
has a totally different character. For 
the most part it incorporates human- 
istic ideas, and it communicates them 
by implication. A fable, for example, 
talks about animals, but it tells of men 
and women. It describes characters that 
never lived and events that never hap- 
pened, not to deceive but to impart 


’ The transition from language to literature cor- 
responds exactly to similar transitions in cultural 
equipment and organization. An artifact becomes 
beautiful when its form induces a secondary ex- 
perience of value beyond the primary one of utility. 
A deed likewise becomes noble when benevolence 
as well as justice is recognizable in it. And just 
so a text becomes literary when it evokes a double 
awareness—not only of the ideas incorporated in it 
but of the precision, force, and grace of its lan- 
guage. 

* Even in our own, highly graphic culture there 
is at least one example of such oral literature. 
Everyone knows and uses the jingle “Thirty days 
hath September....” Yet practically all of us 
learned it not from a book but by hearing other 
people recite it. 
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common sense and worldly wisdom. 
And, finally, all cultures have a current 
as well as a traditional literature. Ora- 
tory and debate are well developed 
even among barbarians. By means of 
them the community not only thinks, as 
it were, corporately, but it likewise dif- 
fuses the content of the group mind 
among all its members to produce what 
we know as public opinion. 

Thus in the distribution of scholar- 
ship there are likewise three major 
methods. Some ideas are diffused by 
operative action, others by language, 
and still others by literature. 


Scholarship serves many masters and 
for many purposes. Along with equip- 
ment and organization, culture uses it 
to maintain itself, the race to exploit its 
environment, and the individual to at- 
tain personal satisfactions. Hence from 
every point of view the sole norm of 
scholarship is its utility, since, in the 
last analysis, it is but one of the means 
whereby men achieve experience of 
value. Therefore, any scholarship must 
be relative to the whole culture of 
which it is one component. But on this 
point modern thought is confused by 
its failure to distinguish between truth 
and scholarship. A scholarship is mere- 
ly the intellectual content of a particu- 
lar culture at a particular time. Truth 
is the limit which all scholarship ap- 
proaches as culture advances. Thus, 
though truth is absolute, scholarship 
varies. In the lower stages of cultural 
evolution the system of ideas whereby 
men conduct themselves rationally may 
consist largely of falsehoods. And even 
in a high civilization, where intellectual 
progress is rapid (as among ourselves 
in the fields of science and technology), 
the scholarly certainties of today may 
be rejected as delusions tomorrow.® 


A scholarship is relative not only to 
the level of cultural development at 
which it occurs but also to the material 
on which it operates and the people 
who use it. It may be applied only to a 
specific field and by particular persons. 
Indeed, scholarship may become a lia- 
bility instead of an asset when it is 
separated from corresponding activi- 
ties. Certainly, this happens whenever a 
professional man is compelled by ad- 
verse circumstances to engage in un- 
skilled manual labor. Because his scho- 
larship is irrelevant to his work, it will 
hinder instead of help him. But even 
more humanly disastrous will be his 
cultural frustration: the professional 
ideas that occupy his mind press vainly 
for realization in experience. And, al- 
though the loss to the community may 
be infinitesimal in any individual case, 
it is real, for if such maladjustments 
become common all its routines of liv- 
ing must deteriorate. 

In use scholarship is also indivisible. 
Since every cultural activity involves a 
material, a method, and a motive, the 
scholarship necessary for its perform- 
ance must also be triple and include 
a science, a technology, and a humanity 
of corresponding sorts. This principle 
does not preclude intensive specializa- 
tion by various individuals in each of 
these branches, or even in tiny seg- 
ments of them, so long as all the 
branches are adequately utilized and 
the community integrates the results of 


* But the relativity and historicity of scholarship 
have no significance whatever for the character or 
function of truth: they cannot impugn its finality 
or make it utilitarian. Indeed, the usefulness of an 
idea depends less on its verity than on its con- 
formity to the ideas by which it is surrounded. 
Each period has its intellectual no less than its lin- 
guistic idiom and can use no other. A premature 
idea, like Mendel’s theory formerly, or a belated 
one, like astrology today, is practically nonexistent 
for current scholarship. 
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these diverse activities. But, as civili- 
zation rises, the maintenance of such an 
equilibrium becomes ever more diffi- 
cult. History teems with examples of 
cultural disasters wrought by monistic 
scholarships, in which science, tech- 
nology, or humanity was used alone 
instead of in combination with the 
others." To be useful, a scholarship 
must observe concurrently factual reali- 
ties, operative possibilities, and human- 
istic imperatives. 

A third requirement of scholarship in 
operation is that it must have a sub- 
stance as well as a form. Theoretically, 
the opposite may seem possible. Indeed, 
there have been periods when it was 
generally believed that all man needs to 
live rationally is a valid intellectual 
method: with this he should be able to 
meet every occasion as it arises, identi- 
fy the significant facts, and devise the 
necessary procedure to accomplish 
what he desires. But this theory has 
never worked out in practice. The verb- 
alisms of Greek sophists, the dialectics 
of medieval Schoolmen, the rational- 
isms of the Enlightenment, the ideolo- 
gies of modern totalitarians, and the 
objectivities of current scientism have 
all proved culturally defective. To at- 
tain and maintain cultural values, man 
must use a scholarship that has a con- 
tent as well as a form. Sheer intellec- 
tualism without sound learning to back 
it is futile. 

” Our prohibition experiment illustrates the fal- 
lacy of exclusive factual realism; it failed because 
it ignored the possibilities of enforcement and the 
inevitable human reactions. Our former attempt 
at world government and, apparently, the pres- 
ent one exemplify the corresponding technological 
error: cultural advance cannot be achieved by 
merely devising a process, without regard for the 
material which it must use and the ends to which 
it may be diverted. And, finally, totalitarianism 
in all its forms demonstrates the folly of replacing 


both science and technique with counterfeits crude- 
ly wrought in desire. 


In sum, then, the utilization of schol- 
arship involves these basic principles: 
a scholarship must be relevant to its 
field and agents; it must include scien- 
tific, technological, and humanistic 
components; and it must have a ma- 
terial as well as a method. The utili- 
tarian norms of scholarship are, there- 
fore, relativity, integrity, and substan- 
tiality. 

V 

From the standpoint of scholarship, 
cultural evolution falls into three major 
phases, each of which is inaugurated by 
a particular invention. Language ad- 
vances man from bestiality to savagery, 
literature raises him to barbarism, and 
writing’ elevates him to civilization. 
But each of these inventions is only a 
variant of the same basic process—that 
of projecting ideas from the human 
consciousness into external forms, so 
that they can be manipulated more 
freely. In speech, ideas are only mo- 
mentarily incorporated in vocal sounds; 
in literature, as tradition, they endure 
as long as the culture; and in books 
they attain all but immortality. But, as 
the fixation becomes more permanent, 
every process of scholarship is also ex- 
tended and refined. 

With speech man enlarges greatly the 
horizon of his indirect experiences in 
space, time, and scope. Through the 
spoken words of his fellows he can see 
places that he has never visited, partic- 
ipate in events that happened before his 
birth, and detect behind the stolidity of 
his companions their personal feelings. 
And language likewise plays an impor- 
tant part in both the diffusion of schol- 
arship and its co-operative application. 
When literary form is added to lan- 

"For convenience the term “writing” will here 


be used to include every graphic process, and 
‘book” for every kind of graphic record. 
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guage, each of these facilities is carried 
still further. But it is only with writing 
that they reach their highest powers. 
Civilized man makes constant use of 
graphic methods and by them achieves 
results otherwise impossible. With pen- 
cil and paper the scientist works out 
abstruse relationships beyond the ken 
of his mental calculations. With draw- 
ing instruments the engineer devises 
mechanical complications and _ preci- 
sions that by shop methods alone would 
be impracticable. And by writings the 
humanist disentangles evaluations and 
arguments from the confusions of mere 
meditation. But it is probably as an ex- 
tension of the capacity, precision, and 
permanence of the human memory that 
writing contributes most to the forma- 
tion of scholarship. For example, no 
mathematician, or world of mathemati- 
cians, could possibly memorize a table 
of logarithms. But a book can remem- 


ber the whole thing, without the error 
of a single digit, and do it practically 
forever. Furthermore, every book has a 
total significance that differs in kind 
from the sum of its elements. Even a 
merchant’s bill establishes the monetary 
indebtedness of his customer by enu- 


merating the transactions through 
which he incurred it. And, at the other 
extreme, every treatise or work of fic- 
tion induces over-all synoptic ideas in 
the mind of its reader. 

In the communication of ideas, also, 
writing increases and multiplies the 
powers of language. A speaker can be 
heard only as far as his voice will carry 
and while he is speaking. A writer’s 
reach through time and space is unlim- 
ited. In oral form an idea can pass from 
generation to generation only if the 
chain of transmission remains continu- 
ous; with the failure of a single link it 
is lost irrevocably. But in graphic form 
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an idea can lie dormant almost inter- 
minably without dying. Inscribed clay 
tablets have lately communicated to 
living minds the ideas of the ancient 
Mesopotamians, after millenniums in 
which no man knew them or even the 
language and script in which they are 
written. 

With writing, literature, the third 
method of communication, also in- 
creases its earlier powers and develops 
new ones. Conditions that formerly 
occurred only occasionally are now con- 
tinuous. The listener need no longer 
wait upon the bard in person to hear 
his lay; the community now sits, as it 
were, in permanent assembly and lis- 
tens without confusion to the argu- 
ments of a thousand orators speaking 
simultaneously. In formal graphic texts 
a culture is always and everywhere vir- 
tually aware of the whole content of its 
mind. It likewise develops in the silent 
discourse of the book rhetorical refine- 
ments and literary devices beyond the 


‘scope of the spoken word. Indeed, the 


differentiation is now carried so far that 
every literate person requires three con- 
centric vocabularies for use, respective- 
ly, when he speaks, writes, and reads. 
But perhaps the most astonishing ad- 
vance produced by writing occurs in 
factual literature, which now includes 
nonlinguistic records as well as verbal 
texts—maps, pictures, tables, and dia- 
grams, on which ideas are immediately 
projected instead of passing through an 
intermediate translation into language. 

In the use of scholarship, no less than 
in its production and diffusion, graphic 
symbols excel oral discourse in every 
way. More especially, they liberalize 
the laws that make the cultural use of 
scholarship depend upon its relativity, 
integrity, and substantiality. Books 
allow a man to engage more freely in 
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intellectual activities irrelevant to his 
vocation, without diminishing his cul- 
tural efficiency or his personal happi- 
ness. They likewise reduce the penalties 
imposed on the citizen and the com- 
munity for breaking the unity of schol- 
arship: books abet the individual in 
specializing intellectually to the very 
verge of monomania; but, at the same 
time, they aid the community in com- 
bining the activities of many such spe- 
cialists into a normal unity. And, final- 
ly, books permit a man to possess schol- 
arship vicariously. He can attain much 
of its substance by acquiring books in- 
stead of by study. From them he can 
often take the products of an intellec- 
tual discipline that he himself has never 
mastered. Indeed, in some fields today 
the scholar’s bibliographical skill seems 
only slightly less important than his in- 
telligence. 
VI 


The book as a typical human artifact 
exists in two realms of being. In the 
realm of nature it is merely so much 
matter. Despite its artificial form, it 
differs by no whit from any other inani- 
mate object. All its properties are ex- 
plicable in terms of chemistry and 
physics. But in the realm of culture a 
book is something entirely different. 
Here it is a system of ideas that has 
been projected from one human con- 
sciousness into a permanent external 
form capable of reinducing the same 
ideas in any other human consciousness 
that makes actual contact with it. 
Moreover, this power is of a wholly 
nondynamic character: a book produces 
just as strong an effect on its ten thou- 
sandth reader as it did on the first. 

In the realm of nature, books do not 
coalesce with each other; in the realm 
of culture they do. Volumes whose ideas 
overlap combine to form a subject liter- 


ature, and all subject literatures to form 
a literary universe, which contains, 
roughly speaking, the totality of schol- 
arship reduced to potential form. But 
the universe of ideas is by no means 
identical with the universe of books in 
which it is thus stored. The two differ 
at many points in both their formation 
and their structure. In scholarship the 
elements and pattern of each consteila- 
tion are fixed by the experience that 
produces it. In a book ideas may be de- 
tached from unrelated experiences and 
arbitrarily recombined to serve the pur- 
pose of the author. Hence, the same 
idea may reappear in many different 
books but each time in a different set- 
ting. Again, scholarship is truly pro- 
gressive, literature merely cumulative. 
When an idea is refuted, it becomes 
nonexistent in scholarship except as a 
historical fact, but in literature it lives 
on alongside the new idea that contra- 
dicts it, so long as the books containing 
it endure. And, finally, the interrela- 
tionships of ideas are self-revealing, 
those of literature obscure. To organize 
scholarship is comparatively easy; to 
classify books, extremely difficult.’* 
For all these reasons the universe of 


%The distinctions made here between truth, 
scholarship, and literature will perhaps appear 
more clearly in a specific example. The Battle of 
Gettysburg was a real event, and the truth con- 
cerning it is absolute and unalterable. But the 
corresponding scholarship varies at any moment 
with the data available and the point to which 
historical investigation has been carried. The sub- 
ject literature, however, reflects that scholarship 
only confusedly, imperfectly, and inaccurately. It 
includes not only monographs dealing specifically 
with the subject but every history in which the 
battle is mentioned and every essay, novel, and 
poem in which ideas induced by the event are uti- 
lized, irrespective of whether the opinions presented 
are mistaken and obsolete or valid and still ac- 
cepted. Furthermore, no single book in that liter- 
ature incorporates all its author’s thoughts on the 
subject. And, finally, since study must precede 
publication, the subject literature must always be 
slightly belated. 
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books is a chaos, and one of the persist- 
ent problems of civilization is how to 
cope with its superhuman magnitude 
and disorder. Millions of texts are al- 
ready in existence, and hundreds of new 
ones are produced every day. All of 
them are repetitive, most of them are 
obsolete, and many of those that are 
still valid are incompatible with each 
other. For any person to find in the 
welter those particular volumes that he 
needs is obviously all but impossible. 
Accordingly, civilization has developed 
various devices to facilitate the process. 

The most systematic of these is bibli- 
ography, which might be defined as 
the geography of the book world. This 
includes, to continue the metaphor, not 
only maps but also guidebooks and 
travel narratives—not only those tabu- 
lar lists of subjects, authors, and titles 
(to which the term is usually limited) 
but all histories of literature, reviews, 
advertisements, comments, allusions, 
and references. But in all these varied 
forms bibliography has serious empir- 
ical limitations. In general, it is so tech- 
nical that only professional bookmen 
can use it. Yet even for them it is far 
from satisfactory: if it is exhaustive, it 
tells too much for most purposes, if 
selective, too little; and, worst of all, it 
becomes obsolescent on the day that it 
goes to the printer. 

Of a totally different character but to 
the same cultural purpose is the book 
trade. This, theoretically, might be ex- 
pected to keep every community sup- 
plied with the books that its citizens 
need. But practically, of course, it falls 
far short of doing so. Booksellers as a 
class are not bibliographical experts. 
Furthermore, to perform their cultural 
office, they must pay themselves wages, 
on behalf of the community, in the form 
of profits. But to do this they must rely 


chiefly on mass demand and supply 
and, in either case, ignore the unusual 
and the special. In part these limita- 
tions are overcome by the development 
of an international mail-order market. 
With the world instead of the local com- 
munity as his public, a dealer can con- 
centrate on a particular subject litera- 
ture, however recondite, and still make 
a living. But even at the best, although 
he thus raises demand to profitable di- 
mensions, and although he draws upon 
other dealers to replenish his stock, his 
problem of supply is already critical 
and every year becomes progressively 
more so. The world’s increase in popu- 
lation and in literacy has long since out- 
run its book stock. Books are becoming 
even rarer and more expensive. Thus 
the status of the individual in the book 
world is constantly deteriorating. If he 
has the bibliographical knowledge and 
apparatus to determine what books 
meet his needs, he will probably have 
difficulty in finding copies of them in 
the market. If he can find them, they 
will probably cost more than he can 
afford. And, if he can afford them, un- 
der modern living conditions he will 
probably be unable to give them house 
room. 

Now the library is a device by which 
civilization attempts to resolve most of 
these difficulties. It may be defined as a 
collection of books that have been se- 
lected and organized with respect to 
their content and the intellectual needs 
of its public.’* Thus it is essentially a 
microcosm of the book universe, of 
such a nature that the chief character- 
istics of scholarship and of the litera- 
ture containing it are reproduced on a 
scale commensurate with local condi- 
tions. The library, therefore, serves 


In the case of a private library this public 
may consist of a single person. 
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three major purposes, which, for con- 
venience, may here be distinguished as 
its scholarly, bibliographical, and eco- 
nomic functions. 

A library is obviously a reservoir of 
scholarship. In its book stock are 
stored, in potential form, innumerable 
ideas that mankind has garnered by 
experience and intelligence through the 
ages. Because these ideas exist as sepa- 
rate units, any of them may be used 
singly, in related groups, or in arbitrary 
selections, to induce corresponding ki- 
netic recognitions in a mind that re- 
quires them. Yet the library is more 
than a mere array of such unitary po- 
tentials. Since the cosmos and the ra- 
tionality that produce them are inter- 
related, these ideas combine to form a 
continuous fabric. But only the library 
displays clearly this synthetic character 
of scholarship, for everywhere else it is 
concealed by the complexities of civili- 
zation. Thus the library is intellectually 
normative for its community and acts 
as a corrective to the distortions of the 
educational curriculum, the vagaries of 
the press, and the excesses of vocation- 
al specialization. Here alone science, 
technology, and humanity truly come 
together and coalesce into a synoptic 
significance. Accordingly, the norms of 
the library, whatever its scale or char- 
acter, are, on this dimension, the rela- 
tivity, the integrity, and the substan- 
tiality of the potential scholarship 
stored up in it. 

Now, as has been previously re- 
marked, books, the actual packages of 
ideas which the library must use, are 
so arbitrary in their content, so infinite 
in their variety, and so intractable in 
their forms that only librarianship, 
amateur or professional, can find even 
crude working solutions for the two 
great bibliographical problems set by 


them. The first of these is how to dis- 
cover in the literary chaos what texts 
will best present each segment of schol- 
arship required by a particular intellec- 
tual program. The other problem is how 
to organize these texts after they have 
been selected, so as to make the schol- 
arship they carry accessible as a whole 
and in all its parts—and for every pur- 
pose. But, generally speaking, the li- 
brary resolves both of these difficulties. 
It consists of a book stock and a cata- 
log corresponding to the intellectual 
needs of its public. Separately these 
components would be comparatively 
weak, but together they possess a 
unique cultural potency. And the norms 
of the library with respect to these 
artifacts are, clearly, the efficiency, 
economy, and convenience of their op- 
eration. 

The economic function of the library 
is likewise double, because books are 
relatively both rare and expensive. On 
neither point are any quantitative meas- 
ures available, yet the basic facts are 
unmistakable. Even to guess how large 
an edition of a book would have to be 
printed to supply every one who ought 
to read it with a copy would be fool- 
hardy, but obviously the number would 
surpass the limits of practicability. And 
in the same way, although we cannot 
compute even roughly the cost of pro- 
viding every citizen individually with 
all the books he should use in his life- 
time, we can be quite certain that the 
sum would awe even a federal bureau- 
crat. But here again civilization, by 
means of the library, has circumvented 
impossibilities. In it literature is com- 
munalized, so that each book can be 
used by a multitude of readers and its 
cost met by infinitesimal contributions 
from all who are benefited by having it 
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accessible—which, as a matter of fact, 
includes every member of the commu- 
nity. But, because this is an intangible, 
long-term, and mass benefit, the norms 
of the library, in this particular, must 
be statistical: they consist of such 
things as the per capita cost, circula- 
tion, and failures to supply the litera- 
ture needed. 


Any particular library may therefore 
be appraised by the quality of its schol- 
arship, the utility of its service, and the 
magnitude of its operations—provided, 
of course, that in each case the index is 
read in terms appropriate to the com- 
munity. But such an empirical appraisal 
will obscure rather than reveal the cul- 


turaNyalue of the institution. All the 
functions performed by the library are 
of a synthetic character: they are ef- 
fected by a steady stream of services, 
each of which is but a microscopic eddy 
in the tidal flow of human life. There- 
fore, to realize the true significance of 
the library, one should not merely ob- 
serve the effects of its presence but con- 
template, in his imagination, the results 
that would follow from its absence. Ob- 
viously, if by some catastrophe all pub- 
lic and private libraries were obliterated 
(as has almost happened in Germany), 
every cultural routine would slacken 
and many of them would cease. The li- 
brary contributes not merely to the well- 
being of civilization but to its existence. 
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JOSEFINA MAYOL AND JERROLD ORNE 


Cuba have gained both in number 

and in quality to such an extent 
that earlier accounts’ of their state are 
no longer accurate. The authors have, 
therefore, undertaken a comprehensive 
study of Cuban libraries today, with 
some reference to their development, 
aiming to supplement existing informa- 
tion. 

Unlike the libraries of Puerto Rico,’ 
Cuba’s libraries did not suffer disper- 
sion through periodic hurricanes, for 
the climate of Cuba is relatively stable. 
On the other hand, the early history of 
the island was characterized by con- 
stant turmoil resulting from the eternal 
struggle for. freedom and independence, 
so that there are few libraries of great 
age in Cuba. A brief review of this his- 
torical development and of the social 
structure of Cuba will help the reader 
to assess intelligently the place of the 
library in the culture of the island. 

Pre-Columbian Cuba was inhabited 
by three principal groups of primitives, 
whose culture was tribal in nature. 
After Columbus, the Spanish very soon 
dominated the island and began its ex- 
ploitation. Concurrently, the island was 
the object of frequent assaults by cor- 
sairs and pirates. Throughout the 
seventeenth century and well into the 

‘For early accounts of Cuban libraries see Co- 
mité France-Amérique de la Havane, Bibliotecas 


de Cuba (Havana, 1935) and A. E. Gropp, Li- 
braries and Archives of Cuba...(New Orleans, 
1941). 

*L. S. Thompson and Jorge Rivera Ruiz, “The 
Libraries of Puerto Rico,” Library Quarterly, XVI 
(1946), 225-38. 
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eighteenth, Cuba was plagued by its 
neighbors, the enemy colonies of Eng- 
land, France, and Holland, then at war 
with Spain. A primary object of con- 
tention between Spain and England, 
Cuba went through four wars before 
1750. In 1762 and 1763 she passed 
from Spanish to English to Spanish 
domination, after which there was a 
period of relative peace and progress 
until about 1800. The nineteenth cen- 
tury was a continuous series of internal 
struggles and revolutions. The struggle 
for independence culminated in a 
bloody fight, which began in 1868 and 
continued, with few interruptions, until 
1898, when, after the intervention of 
the United States, Cuba became a free 
land. It is obvious that the culture of a 
land in such torment could not flourish. 

Externally, Cuba’s location made it 
particularly useful as a base of opera- 
tions, a supply and communications 
base; internally, however, communica- 
tions developed very slowly before 
1900. As late as 1899, the entire popu- 
lation of Cuba was little over 500,000, 
although the latest population figures 
issued by the Cuban census bureau, 
from an estimate of January, 1949, 
place the entire population at 5,195,939 
inhabitants.* This population includes 
about three white persons to each one 
of colored races. There is a very high 
concentration of population in and 
around Havana (almost 20 per cent of 
the total), and there is an ever growing 


*Levi Marrero, Geografia de Cuba (Havana: 
Alfa, 1950), p. 143. 
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tendency toward urbanization.* Be- 
tween 1931 and 1943 the proportion of 
those living in cities of over 25,000 in- 
creased from 24 to 29 per cent of the 
total population. Nevertheless, except 
for the few urban centers, the country 
has always had an essentially agrarian 
economy. Approximately half the 
people who work earn their living in 
agriculture, about one-fourth in indus- 
try, and the remainder represent pro- 
fessional or landed gentry. 

The indigenous population of Cuba 
was gradually absorbed into the more 
numerous groups of colonizers. Negro 
slaves were imported in considerable 
numbers, but at the present time most 
of the Negroes are of mixed blood and 
tend more and more to be absorbed in 
the population. Thus, while the white 
population increased 23 per cent from 
1931 to 1943, the Negro population in- 
creased only 13 per cent. The average 
Cuban family is larger (5.18) than that 
of the United States (4.25). Most of 
the population lives in families; divorce 
is relatively rare, though now on the 
increase in Cuba as elsewhere. 

The educational system differs con- 
siderably from ours, both in organiza- 
tion and in attendance. By law, school 
attendance is compulsory to the age 
of fourteen. However, if one considers 
only primary instruction, which consists 
of six years, the statistics of 1947 indi- 
cate that less than ro per cent of those 
who enter primary schools finish the six 
grades.” It is plain that the law is not 
enforced. Current statistics indicate 22 
per cent illiteracy. That the instruction 
of the other 78 per cent is painfully 
meager is clear from a more detailed 


* Ibid., p. 157 

5 Gerardo Canet and Erwin Raisz, Atlas de Cuba 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949), p. 
40. 
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amination of the primary-school sta- 
tistics, which reveal that only one out 
of three students goes beyond the third 
grade. Nonetheless, this is a great ad- 
vance over the illiteracy figure of 72 
per cent officially cited in the census of 
1899. 

Upon completing the six years of pri- 
mary school, pupils may go on to a 
higher-level primary course of two 
more years, or, depending upon their 
age and an examination, they may en- 
ter the secondary or special training 
courses. The secondary school (insti- 
tuto) corresponds largely to our high 
school and junior college; the special 
schools emphasize business, technology, 
agriculture, domestic science, kinder- 
garten teaching, journalism, and plastic 
arts. These special programs are given 
in schools usually called colegios; the 
regular secondary program is given in 
the institutos. The length of the courses 
in the colegios varies greatly; the 
program of the instituto includes four 
years of standardized studies, plus one 
year of specialization in science or let- 
ters preparatory to university work. 

Until very recently, the University of 
Havana was the only educational insti- 
tution of its level in Cuba. In 1949 a 
new university was authorized in Ori- 
ente, an eastern province, and there is 
currently a movement under way to 
establish a third state university at 
Santa Clara near the center of Cuba. 
There are a few church-operated col- 
lege- or university-level schools, but 
their product is small. One educational 
factor not revealed by Cuban statistics 
is that many well-to-do Cubans send 
their children abroad for their educa- 
tion, chiefly to the United States. Al- 
though this group is small, it is ex- 
tremely influential in promoting the 
welfare of the Cuban people. 
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LEADING LIBRARIES OF CUBA TODAY 


Three of Cuba’s libraries stand out 
as the best the country has, whether 
evaluated in terms of size, age, or a 
combination of both. Of these three, 
the University of Havana general li- 
brary is the smallest but the most ven- 
erable, dating from 1721. It is undoubt- 
edly the first among the academic li- 
braries of Cuba today. The leader 
among the public libraries, in both age 
and size, is the Public Library of the 
Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del 
Pais. Established in 1793, it now pos- 
sesses about 200,000 volumes and one 
of the most modern library buildings in 
Cuba. The junior member of this select 
trio is the Biblioteca Nacional, which, 
though now only fifty years old, is 
bursting the walls of the ancient for- 
tress it occupies, with a reported 250,- 
000 volumes. The Nacional dominates 


in the class of government libraries as 
the Econémica does among the public 
libraries. These are the leaders of the 
three principal types of libraries: aca- 
demic, public, and governmental. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 
GENERAL LIBRARY 


The University of Havana was found- 
ed by the friars of the Convent of San 
Juan de Letran, who requested permis- 
sion of Pope Innocent XIII to establish 
a university in Cuba. This permission 
was granted by a papal bull of Septem- 
ber 12, 1721, but the university was 
not actually established until the issu- 
ance of the royal decree of January 5, 
1728, and its statutes and regulations 
were finally approved in 1734. The uni- 
versity was secularized in 1842 and a 
new set of statutes and regulations 
adopted. 

The university libraries consist of a 
general or main library and a number 


of faculty libraries, each of which has 
its own director and is wholly inde- 
pendent of the main library. The gen- 
eral library was established at a time 
when the university was under the di- 
rection of the clergy, and the library 
served both the convent and the school. 
At the time of the secularization of the 
university, the library came under the 
exclusive direction of the academicians, 
and the directorship of the general li- 
brary was established as the responsi- 
bility of the assistant professor of the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters. In 
1918 the position of director of the li- 
brary was made a separate assignment, 
and the present director, Dr. Rogelio 
Fuente Montero, was appointed. The 
general library occupies the second floor 
of a new building completed in 1937. 
Its collection, reported to include 85,- 
ooo volumes, is organized according to 
modern library practices. Dr. Jorge 
Aguayo, assistant director of the li- 
brary, is responsible for the cataloging 
and classification of the collection. The 
Dewey Decimal Classification is used, 
and a dictionary catalog is available. 

The general library of the University 
of Havana, although serving mainly the 
faculty of the university and its student 
body, is by law a public library. Books 
do not circulate, however, except in spe- 
cial cases to faculty members. This li- 
brary has received some notable gift 
collections and is especially strong in 
Spanish and French literature. Its ref- 
erence collection is also good, chiefly 
through the liberal support of Ameri- 
can institutions. 

To supplement the services available 
in the general university library for the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, the 
University of Havana recently estab- 
lished a small circulating library. This 
Biblioteca Circulante de la Facultad de 
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Filosofia y Letras was inaugurated on 
January 28, 1948, with much ceremony 
but few books. It now has 2,079 vol- 
umes. Most of these have been received 
as gifts from faculty and students. At 
the time the library was established, the 
university contributed a fund of $1,000, 
and the student association gave $250 
and the works of Marti. It was expected 
that later students and faculty would 
provide for the collection. The library 
is presided over for three hours each 
morning by Dra. Isabel Pruna, on a 
purely volunteer basis. She has served 
in this capacity from the start. It ap- 
pears that the library has little or no 
financial support from the university 
and must make its way as best it can 
with the advice of its governing board, 
composed of students and faculty mem- 
bers in philosophy and letters. 


BIBLIOTECA PUBLICA DE LA SOCIEDAD 
ECONOMICA DE AMIGOS DEL PAis 


The first public library in Cuba was 
established in 1793 by the Sociedad 
Econémica de Amigos del Pais, Cuba’s 
oldest cultural society, whose history is 
closely related to the vicissitudes and 
development of Cuba’s economic, cul- 
tural, political, and social history. The 
library, founded to “aumentar la in- 
strucciOn y de influir el gusto de la lec- 
tura...,”° was established with 77 vol- 
umes purchased with funds derived 
from the sale of the Papel periddico, 
the first Cuban newspaper published by 
the Sociedad. To these first books were 
later added others donated by some of 
the members, or “amigos,” as they were 
called. It was first located in the home 
of Don Antonio Robredo, under whose 
care the library was placed. In 1800 the 
library had already attained sufficient 


* Actas de la Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del 
Pais (from the meeting of May 30, 1793). 


size and activity to need a more suit- 
able lodging, and this was found in the 
convent of Santo Domingo, where the 
library was under the direction of the 
clergy until 1844. 

By 1813 the collection had grown to 
2,862 volumes acquired through pur- 
chase and donations, and the need for 
some form of organization began to be 
felt. In 1841, therefore, a new regla- 
mento ordered the establishment of a 
general catalog, arranged numerically 
by book numbers, and two catalogs in 
alphabetical order, one author and one 
subject. This reglamento also specified 
the exact classes by which the books 
should be arranged on the shelves. 

Its growth again obliged the library 
to seek new quarters in 1844, and it 
was moved to the convent of San Felipe, 
where it remained until 1856. At that 
time the government gave the Sociedad 
a permanent home, a small building at 
No. 62, Dragones, where it had its 
headquarters and housed its library un- 
til 1949. 

Throughout its existence the library 
has grown steadily, although there have 
been intermittent periods of lesser ac- 
tivity. The most prominent men of 
Cuba offered economic aid and large 
donations of books; cultural leaders, 
such as Tomas Romay, Felipe Poey, 
José de la Luz y Caballero, and Carlos 
Navarrete, made notable contributions 
to the library. There were also two 
assistant librarians  (estacionarios) 
whose accomplishments were note- 
worthy: José de J. Marquez, who 
worked intensely in the interest of the 
library for seventeen years, and Adrian 
del Valle, who undertook the reclassifi- 
cation of the collection. With such dis- 
tinguished contributors, the library 
could not fail to flourish. 

The new building of the Sociedad 
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Economica, inaugurated in 1949, was 
obtained chiefly through the determined 
efforts of Dr. Antonio M. Eligio de la 
Puente, the current president of the 
Sociedad. This building, constructed 
with funds obtained from the govern- 
ment, provides adequate library and 
working facilities to make it the most 
modern library in the island today. At 
the time the building was inaugurated, 
the newly appointed director, Dra. 
Berta Becerra, began a reorganization 
of the library. The Library of Congress 
co-operated in this enterprise by send- 
ing Miss Marietta Daniels to help with 
the project for a three-month period. 
The collection was reclassified and re- 
cataloged, the Dewey Decimal system 
was adopted, and a dictionary catalog 
was initiated, using printed cards when- 
ever available. 

The library of the Sociedad Econo- 
mica is actually more a research library 
than a public library as conceived in 
America. It contains the most complete 
collection of Cuban books in the coun- 
try, some of them extremely rare. It 
does serve the public, and its reading- 
room is open to all; however, books do 
not circulate outside the building. The 
collection now numbers some 200,000 
volumes and an indeterminate number 
of bound and unbound periodicals and 
newspapers. Its valuable collection of 
Cuban newspapers and periodicals is in 
continuous use by historians and inves- 
tigators; its manuscripts in the archives 
of the Sociedad and those which have 
been received through donations consti- 
tute a rich source of information for 
the research worker. 

The library also has a modern photo- 
reproduction laboratory, offering all the 
usual photostatic and microfilm services. 
Recently, the children’s department has 
been transformed into a circulating li- 


brary. It is modeled largely on the pat- 
tern of American children’s libraries, 
offering a service seldom found in the 
libraries of Cuba; its activities include 
story-hours for children and instruction 
on the use and care of the library. 

A part of the growth of this library 
can be attributed to the exchange pro- 
gram it has developed, utilizing publi- 
cations produced by various activities 
of the Sociedad. The Revista bimestre 
cubana, now edited by Dr. Fernando 
Ortiz, has attained high scholarly status 
and is sent throughout the world on ex- 
change. Other publications are included 
in a library series, and the library 
profits by the excellent exchange rela- 
tionships that the Sociedad has with 
comparable institutions. 


BIBLIOTECA NACIONAL 


The National Library of Cuba was 
founded in the year 1901, during the 


military governorship of Leonard Wood 
and by the personal initiative of its first 


director, Domingo Figarola-Caneda, 
who was aided in his plan by Gonzalo 
de Quesada. The Biblioteca Nacional 
was first located in a corridor adjoining 
the Castillo de la Fuerza, an old mili- 
tary fort constructed by the Spaniards. 
This location soon proved inadequate, 
and the library was moved to the old 
Maestranza de Artilleria, where it re- 
mained until 1938. At that time, quar- 
ters again were established in the Cas- 
tillo de la Fuerza, where the library re- 
mains today. The present’ housing of 
the library is in no sense satisfactory, 
and for many years plans have been un- 
der way to improve the lot of the Na- 
tional Library by providing a new build- 
ing, designed specifically for its needs. 

In 1918 Figarola-Caneda was obliged 
by poor health to give up his activities 
at the library, and Fernando Miranda 
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served as acting librarian until 1920. At 
that time, Francisco de Paula Coronado 
was appointed director and immediately 
began serious work on the organization 
of the library’s collections. He devised 
what he called a “rational classifica- 
tion” and began to apply it to the li- 
brary.’ When the library was moved to 
the Castillo, catalog cards were lost, 
and the collection was completely disor- 
ganized, setting the program back, by 
Coronado’s estimate, a good two years. 

A few years later, the government ap- 
pointed an asesor técnico, José Antonio 
Ramos, to reorganize the book collec- 
tion. Ramos, a man of considerable tal- 
ents and learning, decided to use the 
decimal system, then added modifica- 
tions of his own design.* He began the 
classified catalog, which is still the cata- 
log used by the library today. 

The National Library collection, re- 
ported to contain 250,000 volumes and 
4,549 bound volumes of periodicals, is 
rich in Cuban material and possesses 
many fine and valuable books. The col- 
lection has been enriched by some pri- 
vate libraries received as gifts, among 
which the library of Don Antonio 
Bachiller y Morales is outstanding. 
Other distinguished collections have 
been acquired by purchase, of which the 
collection of Vidal Morales is an impor- 
tant example. The library also possesses 
some incunabula, rare books, and manu- 
scripts, among the most highly prized 
of which are the manuscripts of Ansel- 
mo Suarez y Romero. 

After the death of Coronado, Sra. 
Lilia Castro became the director of the 
library in 1948. Her directorship has 

* Francisco de Paula Coronado, “La Clasificacién 
de nuestra Biblioteca Nacional,” Revista biblio- 
grafica cubana, I, No. 1 (January-February, 1936), 
11-16. 


* José Antonio Ramos, Manual de biblioecono- 
mia (Havana: Fernandez, 1943). 


beetdistinguished by great industry in 
establishing physical order in the li- 
brary. She has instituted a number of 
new services, such as a juvenile collec- 
tion and an all-night reading-room, and 
has introduced a noteworthy program 
of cleaning and repair, to the great 
benefit of a long-neglected collection of 
books. 

Since 1941 the library has had a 
board of trustees, the Junta de Patronos 
de la Biblioteca Nacional, formed by 
different members of Cuba’s leading 
cultural institutions and organizations. 
This board, chiefly through the efforts 
of Dr. Emeterio S. Santovenia, obtained 
the passage of a law imposing a tax on 
all sugar produced in Cuba for the ex- 
press support of the National Library 
building program. The land for the site 
has been purchased, and planning is 
now under way for the building. Great 
hopes are held for the new National 
Library building. Its completion will 
mean a complete reorganization, with 
adequate library facilities and full de- 
velopment of all its functions as a na- 
tional library. Today it is serving more 
as a public library than a true national 
library, although under extremely ad- 
verse circumstances. The library now 
again publishes the Revista de la Bib- 
lioteca Nacional, which for a number of 
years had disappeared from sight. This 
publication is also a credit to the in- 
cumbent director. 


LIBRARIES IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Cuba is a land of many social and 
recreational organizations. In some of 
these organizations, the lack of public 
library facilities was apparently felt, 
and private libraries for the members of 
a given organization were formed. One 
of the oldest of these is the library of 
the Asociacién de Dependientes del 
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Comercio de la Habana. This library, 
now named “Menéndez y Pelayo,” was 
founded in 1882. One might expect it to 
show some specialization in the fields of 
business. On the contrary, the library 
was intended purely for recreation, and 
it has so continued throughout the 
years. It now has some 5,500 volumes, 
arranged on a modified Dewey system. 
The librarian, Juan Manuel Guerra y 
Hanson, is the only employee of the 
library, and he maintains an afternoon 
and evening schedule for the conven- 
ience of the members. Books are not 
loaned for outside use. A comparable 
society of long standing is the Centro 
Gallego of Havana. This organization 
is formed of persons of Spanish origin 
from the province of Galicia. Its library 
was established in 1884 and now con- 
tains 5,916 volumes of books and 656 
bound journals. The collection is of a 
general nature, except for some atten- 
tion to the bibliography of Galicia. Like 
the Menéndez y Pelayo, this library is 
open afternoons and evenings for the 
convenience of the members and does 
not lend books for outside use. The 
classed arrangement is used here, as in 
most of the libraries staffed by un- 
trained personnel. The present librarian 
Ramon Marcote, has compiled various 
kinds of looseleaf and card guides to 
the collections. Of the same character is 
the library of the Centro Asturiano, 
whose members are of families origina- 
ting in the province of Asturia, Spain. 
This library is reported to have 17,000 
volumes, although it was founded in 
1928, much later than the others. It 
provides the same services as the others 
of its type. Many of these clubs offer 
adult-education programs, which give 
their libraries a school aspect as well as 
a cultural one. 

In the Vedado district of Havana, the 


Lyceum and Lawn Tennis Club has 
built up a notable library service in a 
relatively short time. This library 
started with a small collection in May, 
1942, as a recreational-reading collec- 
tion for the members. Two years later, 
on March 24, 1944, a separate chil- 
dren’s library was established. In this 
particular field the club, which is essen- 
tially a private social and cultural or- 
ganization, has undertaken to provide 
free public library service within its 
geographical area. Each of the two col- 
lections is served by a well-trained per- 
son, chiefly during afternoon and eve- 
ning hours, and is available to the gen- 
eral public. The library is well sup- 
ported, as the size of its collections at- 
tests: 11,360 volumes in the general 
collection and 4,750 volumes in the 
juvenile section. Books are loaned for 
outside use, just as in our own public 
libraries. 

Of a slightly different character is 
the Biblioteca Circulante de la Casa 
Cultural de Catolicas. This library was 
established in August, 1940, as a pri- 
vate library for the members of the 
club. It has a general recreational col- 
lection, like most of the others, but a 
larger collection of books on religion 
than the general libraries. It reports a 
total of 7,000 volumes and is open for 
use only from 4:00 to 6:30 P.M. It is 
served chiefly by volunteers, two each 
afternoon in turn, thus freeing the li- 
brarian for other duties. This library 
is interesting only as an organization 
service within the church. 

As indicated above, the formation of 
these private clubs was not limited to 
Havana, and a scattering of small 
libraries is found associated with one or 
another group in various parts of the 
country. All these little libraries, par- 
ticularly those in the provinces, where 
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no public library service exists, are set 
up as small local reading-rooms. For 
the most part, they remain open after- 
noons and evenings, with or without 
supervision, and there is commonly no 
service beyond the provision of a 
leisure-hour gathering place, provided 
with a table and chairs, with around 
2,000 noncirculating books near at 
hand. This is a type of library that will 
die out completely with the greater 
expansion of public library services. 
Typical are such libraries as those 
which stem from the Lyceum move- 
ment, like the Liceo de Cienfuegos and 
the Liceo de Matanzas; libraries es- 
tablished by groups of Spanish origin, 
like the Biblioteca del Centro de la 
Colonia Espafiola in Camagiiey, an- 
other with the same name in Pinar del 
Rio, the Casino Hispano Cubano in 
Contramaestre, Provincia de Oriente, 
and the library of the Sociedad Artistica 
y Literaria in Sancti Spiritus. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


With the illustrious example of the 
Sociedad Econémica, one would expect 
the public library as a civic institution 
to be well represented in Havana. This 
is not the case. The municipal govern- 
ment did nothing about a public library 
until 1920, when the alcalde, Manuel 
Varona Suarez, established the Biblio- 
teca Municipal of Havana, with Arturo 
Ramon de Carricarte y Armas as its 
first director. In 1931 the latter was 
succeeded by Dr. Fermin Peraza, an 
indefatigable worker, whose _biblio- 
graphic work is internationally known. 
In 1935 the library was reported to have 
about 11,000 volumes; at the latest 
count it possesses 23,834 volumes. The 
present director, Dr. Peraza, has la- 
bored diligently, but with little effect, 
to obtain better recognition in munici- 


paNgnd government circles of the work 
of not only his library but public librar- 
ies in general. The Municipal Library 
has only two branches, each with a col- 
lection of 2,000 volumes, in the forty- 
two districts of Havana. For years the 
director has aspired to increase the 
number of branches. In 1938 a flurry 
of hope was stirred up by the news that 
the municipal government was going to 
include $75,000 in its annual budget for 
a new main library building, but the 
venture died, and the library is still 
housed in its original quarters. The 
main library consists essentially of a 
single reading-room on the street level, 
with space for about sixty readers. The 
second floor of the building has book- 
storage space and the workrooms for 
the technical workers of the library. 
The director is housed on the third floor. 

This library is notable not so much 
for what it does for the public as for 
the work of its director. Dr. Peraza has 
made himself the successor of the great 
Cuban bibliographer Trelles. Peraza 
publishes a considerable number of bib- 
liographic publications in series, among 
which the Anuario bibliogrdfico cubano 
is outstanding. He has worked long and 
faithfully for a copyright deposit law 
in his country, and, though not yet suc- 
cessful, he now attempts to maintain 
complete information on Cuban publi- 
cation through the work of his own 
library. The Anuario, published since 
1937, is the most effective bibliographic 
guide to Cuban publishing available 
today. He has also published numerous 
specialized bibliographies and has un- 
dertaken the indexing of a number of 
otherwise inaccessible Cuban newspa- 
per and journal publications. 

The Municipal Library is open after- 
noons and evenings, and, as is custom- 
ary in Cuba, its books do not circulate, 
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although it is a public library. The 
standard type of public library service 
is that of a public reading-room. In 
view of this fact, it is natural that a 
very high proportion of the use of the 
library is in newspapers and journals. 

We count among the public libraries 
the library of the Gran Logia de Cuba 
of the Masons. Not only the Masons 
but the Lions clubs, the Rotary clubs, 
and a number of other social and serv- 
ice organizations have taken an active 
hand throughout the country in pro- 
viding public library service in areas 
where the municipal governments can- 
not or will not do it. The Gran Logia 
in Havana is the main headquarters of 
the Masons in Cuba, and it has within 
its building a general library of 10,820 
volumes. This library is in no sense a 
lodge library; it is a recreational and 
cultural collection of books. Although 
planned at first for the use of members, 
at the present time the library serves 
all comers for three hours of each after- 
noon and two hours each evening. Like 
the Municipal Library, it is simply a 
reading-room, -with no loan service. In 
effect, it serves almost as a small branch 
library would in its district. 

As one might expect, some of the 
upper-social-level suburbs of Havana 
are better provided with library service 
than is the old city itself. A fine ex- 
ample of this is the new library of the 
suburb of Marianao. The municipal 
government of Marianao authorized the 
establishment of its library in 1941 and 
soon afterward built a new library 
building, which was occupied on June 
15, 1945. This library has had a very 
active program from the outset. The 
original director, Rubén Alfonso y 
Quintero, has read extensively in li- 
brary techniques and has applied his 
learning to very good advantage. This 
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library is certainly one of the most 
modern in Cuba today, clean, light, and 
open. The entire collection of 6,647 
volumes is on open shelves, available to 
all. The books are cataloged in a dic- 
tionary catalog, using the Dewey classi- 
fication with some minor modifications. 
Books are loaned freely for outside 
use; the library is open afternoons and 
evenings. The principal users of this 
library are the students of local schools, 
and the particular aim of the library is 
to serve them. New books are placed on 
a special shelf for a week at a time, 
books are reserved, graphic guides are 
skilfully utilized, and the library even 
offers its users a short course in library 
practice. Telephone service is provided. 
In short, this library has all the charac- 
teristics of the suburban American pub- 
lic library, although its collection is 
rather small by our standards. One par- 
ticular note about its public may be in- 
teresting; the male users of this library 
outnumber the female users by five to 
one, a reflection of the limited freedom 
of Cuban women and girls. . 

An example of another type of public 
library service is the library of the 
Asociacion Cultural de Elaboradores en 
Yeso de la Habana. This library is a 
co-operative attempt of the membership 
of a workers’ society (in this case, plas- 
terers) to provide a recreational read- 
ing-room in its particular district. It is 
really a substitute for a needed branch 
library. Inaugurated in 1947, the li- 
brary has 1,200 volumes plus 350 
bound journals, which it makes avail- 
able to the general public in a reading- 
room three days of each week. It is not 
very extensive library service, but it is 
evidence of a recognized need. 

Outside the city of Havana, the prov- 
ince which bears the same name pos- 
sesses other public libraries worthy of 
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note. One rather unusual public library 
is that of the Asociacion “Mas Luz” of 
Santiago de las Vegas, established in 
1932. This association is said to be the 
first in Cuba formed with the exclusive 
objective of maintaining a public li- 
brary. Its members support the library 
by their dues, with the clear under- 
standing that it is for the general pub- 
lic. The only distinction made in the 
library between members and non- 
members is that the members may bor- 
row books for outside use but non- 
members may not. The library pub- 
lishes a little bulletin and co-operates 
in working for the public library move- 
ment in Cuba. Its sizable book collec- 
tion (10,550 volumes) is classified ac- 
cording to the Dewey system. The li- 
brary is open in the evenings only, but 
it does extensive advertising by means 
of cultural meetings, exhibits of paint- 
ing, sculpture, photography, literature, 
and even concerts. 

Also in Santiago de las Vegas is the 
smail library of the Centro de In- 
struccion y Recreo. This institution has 
been active since 1882 as a municipal 
recreation center. In 1946 the small 
collection of books, about 1,500, was 
made available as a public library under 
the name Biblioteca Publica “Fermin 
Valdés Dominguez.” Here, too, the 
only service is that of a reading-room 
during the evening hours. 

In San Antonio de los Bajios, also in 
the Province of Havana, there is the 
Biblioteca Publica “Francisco Vivanco 
Chacon.” This library was founded on 
July 27, 1941, and has grown to ap- 
proximately 10,000 volumes in ten 
years. It is the joint project of a small 
group of public-spirited citizens, whose 
leaders, Dr. Julian Vivanco and José 
Maria Pino, still provide the driving 
spirit. The latter serves as librarian 
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without pay, providing a service of two 
hours each evening to all comers. The 
library endeavors, particularly, to pro- 
vide books needed by poor students of 
the area and utilizes occasional lectures 
by distinguished visitors as a source of 
income. It is not supported by the mu- 
nicipality. 

Yet another outstanding type of pub- 
lic library service is that of the Biblio- 
teca Publica “Luz Caballero” of the 
Central “Merceditas” in Melena del 
Sur, Province of Havana. “Central” is 
the name used in Cuba for the sugar- 
refining centers, and this library is only 
one of a multitude of public services 
offered by the proprietors of the “Cen- 
tral” to the general public in its de- 
pendent area. Organized in May, 1937, 
the library now has about 6,500 vol- 
umes. It is a public library, with a sepa- 
rate section for children. It is open 
from 11:00 A.M. to 1:30 P.M., i.e., at 
the time when the workers are free for 
their lunch period, and from 6:00 to 
10:00 in the evenings, when they are 
not at work. As an example of the com- 
pany library provided for the recre- 
ation of the employees and, incident- 
ally, their neighbors in the one-industry 
community, it is outstanding. 

The Biblioteca Publica of the town 
of Guines is a notable example of per- 
sistence in adversity. Founded January 
28, 1939, by the determined efforts of 
Nicolas Garcia Curbelo, the library ob- 
tained the use of a small house which 
belonged to the municipality. A co- 
worker in the effort was Sra. Dulce 
Maria Borrero de Lujan, who became 
the estacionaria of the library, living in 
the house with the library. For her 
services she received a monthly allow- 
ance of $20.00 from the municipality. 
The library has no money for purchase 
of materials and has had to depend 
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entirely upon donations for its growth, 
with the result that it now has only 
about 3,000 volumes. Its director and 
founder writes this wistful note in re- 
sponse to a questionnaire: “Esta biblio- 
teca no es prominente, pero si se con- 
sidera su existencia heroica a través de 
doce afios con el misero apoyo oficial 
relacionado, puede colocarsele entre las 
mas grandes conquistas en su género.”’ 
Like most of its type, this library serves 
only during two hours of each evening 
as a general reading-room. Books are 
not loaned for outside use. 

Notable among the libraries of the 
Province of Matanzas is the Biblioteca 
Publica “Gener y del Monte,” located 
in Matanzas, the capital city of the 
province. An excellent description of 
this library was written recently in con- 
nection with a survey made prior to 
establishing a new public library in this 


city. It is worth citing at length as a 
typical example of a fairly large library 
in the doldrums; it could be applied 
without change to many libraries in the 
United States: 


A “public library” has been ir operation in 
Matanzas for many years; it celebrated its 
Centennial in 1935, at which time a history 
of it was issued. It was formerly located in the 
Ayuntamiento building, facing the east side of 
the Central Park, but for some years it has 
occupied about one-half of the main floor of 
the large three-story building of the Matanzas 
office of the Ministry of Education, entrance at 
21 Calle Independencia, near Matanzas Street. 
Upstairs in this same building are the Com- 
mercial School, Art Gallery and Art School and 
other educational units. 

The library now has about 26,000 volumes, 
largely old books, with very few recent, and 
the latter mostly gifts. The great value of this 
collection in older reference materials must be 
appreciated. It includes, for example, bound 
files of Cuban newspapers, especially of Ma- 
tanzas papers, for over 100 years; naturally 
these are priceless. There are also great num- 
bers of rare and valuable old Cuban and Span- 
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ish books, as well as the usual heterogeneous 
procession of volumes on all subjects, which 
with the passage of time prove outdated as to 
information and inconsequential in importance 
in their respective fields; the same sort of ac- 
cumulation is found in many libraries in the 
States. 

This “Biblioteca Publica,” maintained by the 
Republic, is therefore a library of deposit and 
custody, of occasional reference usefulness, not 
circulating, somewhat away from the crowd, 
open only from 8-12 A.M. and 8-10 P.M. Its 
operating budget, I was told, is $200.00 per 
year in addition to the salaries of three persons 
—$1,500, 1,200, and 720 per year, respectively. 
None of these persons gives full time to the 
library and none has had any special training 
or preparation for library service.® 


The city of Matanzas also has two 
small subscription libraries sponsored 
by the Asociacion de Amigos de Cultura 
Cubana, which are operated as public 
libraries for a few hours each day. The 
great hope of this city lies, however, in 
the proposed Guiteras library, so ably 
planned by Dr. Wheeler and now in the 
process of construction. This library is 
to be built and maintained under the 
terms of a trust left by Miss Gertrude 
Guiteras, whose family came from 
Matanzas. If built and operated as ad- 
vised by Dr. Wheeler, this library will 
be a leader among the most modern and 
effective public libraries of Cuba. 

The public libraries of the Province 
of Oriente are few and undistinguished. 
The largest and best known is the 
Biblioteca Municipal “Elvira Cape de 
Bacardi,” located in Santiago de Cuba. 
This library was established in 1898, 
and, although it has had serious trials, 
it still functions fairly successfully as a 
public library. Its collections include 
about 16,000 volumes. Both its quar- 
ters and its work were associated with a 

°J. L. Wheeler, Report of a Survey Preliminary 
to the Establishment of the Ramén Guiteras Pub- 


lic Library at Matanzas, Cuba (Providence, R.I.: 
Industrial Trust Co., 1949), p. 6. 
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museum, and both institutions are sup- 
ported by local funds. Recently, the 
two were separated physically to meet 
space requirements. The small towns of 
Jiguani and Mayari, in this province, 
have each a modest library of about 
2,500 volumes. The Jiguani library was 
established in 1944 and that of Mayari 
in 1945. 

From Camagiiey, principal city of 
the province of the same name, the city 
historian reports a series of fruitless 
efforts to establish a formal public li- 
brary service. The Biblioteca Enrique 
José Varona was, at one time, merged 
with the Biblioteca Isabel Esperanza 
Betancourt, but neither library is func- 
tioning today. The Circulo de Traba- 
jadores founded a library there in 1894, 
which, according to the historian, at 
one time was aided by the municipality. 
This library still exists today as the 
Biblioteca “La Avellaneda” del Consejo, 
with a small collection of about 4,000 
volumes. There is a number of clubs 
and societies having small collections 
for the use of their members, but none 
notable. Another small-town library of 
recent origin is found in the town of 
Ciego de Avila, the Biblioteca Munici- 
pal “José Mufiz Vergara.” It was es- 
tablished in 1947 and adds to the grow- 
ing list of small libraries whose com- 
bined efforts are beginning to have 
some effect. 

In the Province of Las Villas we have 
one example of a public library estab- 
lished and maintained by a provincial 
government. The Biblioteca Provincial 
“Marti” is virtually the sole one of this 
type. Its conception and establishment 
were largely the result of the efforts of 
Manuel Garcia Gardfalo. With head- 
quarters in Santa Clara, the provincial 
government originally set up this li- 
brary in 1927, with the happy thought 
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that the central provincial library could 
put together individual collections of 
about 1,000 volumes each, to be circu- 
lated among the several municipalities 
in the province. The idea was good, but 
it failed to materialize, and the provin- 
cial library serves in effect today as the 
local library of the city of Santa Clara. 
It has resources of 8,021 volumes in 
books and 520 volumes of journals. 
The collection is classified according to 
the Dewey system and serves as a 
general library; its books do not circu- 
late. This library maintains a long daily 
schedule in three sessions — morning, 
afternoon, and evening. 

Another public library of this prov- 
ince is found in the town of Sagua la 
Grande and has its place here as an 
example of a public service agency pro- 
vided by a fraternal order, the local 
chapter of the Odd Fellows lodge. This 
group established and has maintained 
the Biblioteca Popular Circulante “Pan- 
chito Rodriguez” as a free public circu- 
lating library. From its start in 1928, 
the library has acquired about 8,000 
volumes and 500 more in bound jour- 
nals. The municipality has consistently 
refused to provide any help to this 
library. The daily schedule of hours is 
from 7:00 to 11:00 P.M. 

The library of the little town of 
Remedios has the distinction of a no- 
table historical record. Although the 
present Biblioteca “José Marti” was 
established as recently as January, 
1936, the town has scrupulously re- 
corded the history of what they claim 
to be the first town library of Cuba, 
the Biblioteca Publica de Remedios, 
founded in 1864.’° According to Garcia 
de Caturla, this little library was given 


© Othon Garcia de Caturla, La Biblioteca Publica 
de Remedios y las ensewanzas de la historia (Re- 
medios: La Popular, 1932), p. 12 
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life chiefly by Don Francisco Javier 
Balmaseda, through his own gifts of 
books and the influence he had with 
the Sociedad Filarménica of Remedios, 
which gave the library its home. It was 
a very happy arrangement for all, until 
a political uprising interrupted its 
peaceful work. The library was there- 
upon taken over by the city and then 
passed from one social club to another, 
until, finally, it was returned to the city 
in 1890, broken up completely, and 
divided among three of the town’s so- 
cial clubs. This history was revived 
again at the time that the present li- 
brary was inaugurated, with the cau- 
tion that this library must not go the 
way of the earlier one. The new library 
now has almost 4,000 volumes, which 
can be used only in the evening hours. 

A few other small libraries are noted 
in the Province of Las Villas, one in 
Corralillo, founded in 1945, and an- 
other in Caibarién, founded in 1926. 
Each has a small collection of about 
2,000 volumes, without any particular 
distinction. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 


Given the present state of develop- 
ment of Cuban libraries, it is pointless 
to discuss the library facilities of the 


government or municipal primary 
schools. After well-equipped effective 
libraries have been provided in the 
secondary schools, some thought may 
then be given to the lower levels, but at 
the present time Cuba still has far to 
go on the secondary level. 

There are numerous private schools 
in Cuba, variously called colegio, acade- 
mia, or academia-colegio. Some of these 
schools are managed by clerics, others 
by lay persons without church direc- 
tion. The colegios (the most common 
name) offer varied programs, including 
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the minimum six primary grades, 
Grades VII and VIII, the ninth-year 
preparatory course for examinations, 
and, as a maximum, the full course of 
studies leading to the bachillerato. Most 
of these institutions have libraries of 
some kind, and among them are found 
some of the oldest and best of the aca- 
demic group. 


CHURCH-RELATED ‘‘COLEGIOS” 


The majority of the church-related 
educational establishments in Cuba are, 
naturally, of Catholic origin. Among 
the larger of these, the Colegio de Belén 
is outstanding for both its long history 
and the fine libraries it possesses. The 
school was founded in 1854"' and its 
principal library at the same time. At 
present, there are three libraries to 
report. The General Library is the 
library of the school community, num- 
bering about 25,000 volumes and cover- 
ing all the fields taught in the school. It 
is very much like any one of our church- 
related college libraries. There is, how- 
ever, another collection, called the 
Biblioteca Cubana, which is exclusively 
devoted to Cuban matters. This collec- 
tion was founded in 1915 by the rector, 
Padre Antonino Orda, with the co- 
operation of a number of distinguished 
graduates. This collection now numbers 
about 13,000 volumes, having recently 
acquired as gifts the Cuban section of 
the library of Dr. Marino Aramburo 
and the library and archive of the poet 
Gustavo Sanchez Galarraga. This is 
now one of the most notable collections 
of Cubana in the country. The third 
library is the highly specialized collec- 
tion of the Observatorio Astronémico y 
Metereologico, established in 1857. This 


“ Gropp gives the date as October 10, 1853 (op. 
cit., pp. 65-66) ; our report comes from the present 
librarian, who has been with the school for many 
years. 
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is located in the observatory building 
and numbers over 10,000 volumes. This 
material has come to Belén largely 
through an exchange program with 
other observatories and comparable in- 
stitutions all over the world. It contains 
chiefly serial publications of observa- 
tories and astronomical societies, and 
book materials on astronomy and re- 
lated sciences. 

Each of these three libraries has a 
classed catalog, with an alphabetical 
arrangement within each class. The 
libraries do not have a fixed schedule, 
nor do they lend books. They meet the 
current requirements of the school pro- 
gram without great formality. Padre 
Emilio Hurtado, S.J., who manages 
these libraries, has two assistants to 
help him. 

Founded during the same period 
were the Escolapios de Guanabacoa 
(1857) and, somewhat later, the Colegio 
de la Salle. These are both institutions 
of considerable size and very active, 
particularly in the field of church edu- 
cation. The Colegio de la Salle has 
three units, one in central Havana, an- 
other in the Vedado district, and an- 
other in suburban Miramar. Of this 
group, the Vedado institution is the 
largest, gives the most extensive train- 
ing, and, consequently, has the largest 
library. It takes its students through 
the bachillerato, and its library reflects 
teaching requirements through the 
junior-college level. It has approximate- 
ly 5,000 volumes. The school in central 
Havana takes its students only through 
the first six grades and a commercial 
course. Its library is very small, con- 
sisting chiefly of religious and recre- 
ational books. The library in Miramar 
is comparable to that in Vedado. 

The library of the Escolapios as a 
single unit is somewhat larger than any 
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of the La Salle group. It has 8,574 
volumes, but its use is restricted to the 
church staff of the school. Belén is the 
only one of these libraries which has 
some distinction. The others are ordi- 
nary in both size and content. Nor are 
the libraries described above a com- 
plete list of libraries of this type. There 
are numerous schools of this kind in 
Havana and in the provinces as well; 
most of them have a small library, com- 
parable to the last two described above. 
We have described these chiefly be- 
cause the data have been verified, but 
listing of many more of this type would 
add very little to the understanding of 
the libraries of Cuba. 


SECULAR PRIVATE “COLEGIOS” 


In addition to the type of church- 
operated colegio, there is a considera- 
ble number of authorized private lay 
colegios in Cuba. Naturally, the majori- 
ty of them are in Havana, but there is 
a considerable number in the provinces 
as well. Some of the best-known are the 
Colegio Montori, the Instituto Edison, 
and the Colegio-Academia “Lubian”’ in 
Havana. The Library of the Colegio 
Montori was founded in 1935 by the 
Asociacion de Alumnos del Colegio 
Cubano Arturo Montori. It now num- 
bers about 2,000 volumes and is dis- 
tinguished by a liberal loan policy. The 
library of the Instituto Edison was 
founded in 1933 and now has 4,000 
volumes. The “Lubian” library was es- 
tablished in January, 1940, by the pres- 
ent director, Rafael Lubian Arias, and 
is reported to have 2,875 volumes. All 
three libraries are operated as second- 
ary responsibilities by persons also in- 
volved in the teaching program of the 
school. They are private, inasmuch as 
they are destined to serve only the stu- 
dents and teaching staff. Here, as in the 
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public schools of this level, the library 
collections are undistinguished; many 
texts or supplementary readings are 
found in multiple copies. There is very 
little recreational reading material, and 
in most cases the book collections are 
not open for browsing. They are, in 
effect, small reserve collections used 
chiefly for assigned reading. 

A typical library situation in a school 
of this character may be seen in the 
report of Dr. René Castellanos, director 
of the library of the Colegio “La Pro- 
gresiva” in Cardenas, Provincia de Ma- 
tanzas. He writes: 

The Library was founded in 1943 by a group 
of the professors of the institution. It now 
numbers 3.400 books and 200 bound journals. 
The Director of the Library is a professor; 
three students, trained by him, serve as librari- 
ans. There is always a teacher on duty in turn 
in the library, who helps the librarian in his 
functions. Books are loaned for a period of 15 
days; they are charged out on the request slip. 
The library is open only during school hours.” 


This is a fairly consistent pattern 
throughout the land in schools of this 
level. This particular library is well ad- 
vanced, however, in its liberal loan poli- 
cy and in a number of special services. 
Small as it is, it has a phonograph- 
record department. Concerts are ar- 
ranged twice a week. There is a special 
group of folk-music records, and the 
musical programs, arranged by a music 
teacher, are broadcast by amplifier at 
the entrance to the library. This little 
library also reports a special collection 
of books on Marti. 

Another example of a provincial li- 
brary on this level is noteworthy be- 
cause the school specializes in business 
subjects. The library of the Instituto 
Comercial América, located in Santiago 
de Cuba, may be noted as another li- 
brary of comparable size and services, 
but with more materials in business 
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methods than the general imstituto 
would have. It reports 3,000 volumes. 


“INSTITUTOS” 


In the pattern of Cuban education 
the institutos de segunda ensenanza are 
comparable to our high schools, and the 
development of their libraries may also 
be compared. The municipal govern- 
ments of the few large cities recognized 
the need of library services in this type 
of school very early, and some of the 
larger libraries claim early dates of 
founding. Thus Santiago de Cuba was 
founded in 1883 and Camagiiey in 1884. 
The size of these libraries (4,613 and 
3,623 respectively) does not indicate 
continuous support. On the other hand, 
Havana (founded in 1894) reports 28,- 
433 volumes, and Matanzas (1898) 
now has 14,000 volumes. 

As a part of a working plan devel- 
oped by Aureliano Sanchez Arango, 
now minister of education, in connec- 
tion with the organization of school 
libraries, the Direccién de Ensefianza 
Superior y Secundaria and the Super- 
intendencia General de Segunda En- 
sefianza have published a list’* of the 
books which should be included to form 
a basic collection at the libraries of the 
twenty-one institutions of this type in 
Cuba. The acquisition of these books is 
made possible by the inclusion, for the 
first time, in the national budget for 
1949-50 of an annual assignment of 
$960.00 for the specific purpose of de- 
veloping the imstituto libraries. Ex- 
cepted are the large municipalities, such 
as Matanzas, Havana, Camagiiey, and 
Santiago de Cuba, each of which has 
large initial collections and various 
sources of income for the maintenance 

'? Direccion de Ensefianza Superior y Secundaria, 
Esquema de una biblioteca minima para los insti- 


tutos de segunda ensenanza (Havana: Ministerio 
de Educacién, 1951). 
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of its libraries. The book collection in 
each of the instituto libraries is based 
upon the list provided by the govern- 
ment, including in most cases fairly ex- 
tensive duplication of textbook mate- 
rial. The supplementary reading is lim- 
ited, and reference materials are little 
used, except possibly in the large cities. 
The Havana Instituto library has been 
the recipient of numerous legacies of 
former faculty members, some of them 
very good but many containing a great 
mass of completely extraneous material. 
The state of the collections and the pur- 
poses of the libraries have been de- 
termined largely by part-time personnel 
without special training. This situation 
is now gradually changing, beginning, 
naturally, with the large population 
centers. In 1950 the Ministry of Edu- 
cation sponsored, for the first time, a 
hree-week course in librarianship spe- 
cifically for the librarians in all the 
schools of secondary level. Although 
neither extensive nor compulsory, the 
course was attended by the surprisingly 
large number of eighty-four persons. 
However brief, such _ introductory 
courses cannot fail to increase the 
awareness of a people of the importance 
that the library has in the school. At 
the same time, this course served to 
awaken an interest in these library 
workers, many of whom had no knowl- 
edge of library techniques. 

The libraries of the institutos limit 
their services to the students and facul- 
ty members, being open only during 
class hours, i.e., a morning and an after- 
noon session, with two hours off at 
noon. Some of the larger institutos, 
such as those of Havana and Vibora, 
have evening classes also, and their 
libraries are open in the evening as well. 
In general, the collections in these li- 
braries are unclassified and uncata- 
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loged, with the exception of the two 
larger libraries mentioned above. The 
library of the Instituto de la Habana is 
not well organized, but it does have an 
author catalog and a subject catalog; 
the Instituto de la Vibora has its li- 
brary classified by the Dewey Decimal 
system, and it has started work on a 
dictionary catalog. Many of these li- 
braries have small circulating collec- 
tions. In some cases, these are set up as 
separate collections, even physically set 
apart from the general library. 


SPECIALIZED “INSTITUTOS” 


In addition to the institutos, the gov- 
ernment maintains a number of special- 
ized schools, which take students of ap- 
proximately the same age groups and 
lead them into specific fields of work. 
Three of these institutions have librar- 
ies worthy of mention. The Escuela del 
Hogar de la Habana is a school for girls 
in the field of home economics. It has 
one of the better-trained librarians of 
Cuba, Mercedes Meneses, and it is 
largely through her enthusiasm and la- 
bor that the library has grown to 5,400 
volumes, with some specialization in 
materials of the various fields of home 
economics. It is open only in the morn- 
ings, from Monday through Friday. 
The library was established in January, 
1945, and is well cataloged and organ- 
ized. A comparable school for girls is 
the Escuela Técnica “Fundacién Rosa- 
lia Abreu,” situated on the outskirts of 
Havana. It is smaller in size, having 
only 2,000 volumes, and is open only 
in the evenings from 6:00 to 9:00 P.M. 
Also, by contrast with the Escuela del 
Hogar, it does not loan books for out- 
side use. It offers a program specializ- 
ing in the home arts, and its library is 
essentially designed to serve this pro- 
gram. The Escuela Técnica Industrial 
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“General José B. Aleman” is the gov- 
ernment’s school for mechanical arts 
and trades in the Havana area. It is 
open to males only, giving courses in 
the trades. It possesses a library of 3,- 
000 volumes which is open during class 
hours for the students and faculty. It 
allows circulation of its books. 

The government maintains a number 
of other schools of this type in Havana 
and the provinces, but none in any way 
markedly different from those de- 
scribed above. Those of the provinces 
are usually smaller, both in enrolment 
and in equipment. 

The Instituto Nacional de Previsién 
y Reformas Sociales, established by an 
act of February 4, 1936, is an autono- 
mous advisory organization for social 
questions, functioning in connection 
with the Ministerio del Trabajo. It has 
a small library of about 2,000 volumes, 
classified according to the Dewey classi- 
fication. It is a private library serving 
the members of the Instituto and the 
student body. This institution has an 
extensive adult-education program for 
persons over seventeen years of age. 
The classes are in the afternoons and 
evenings, and, accordingly, the library 
is opened at these times for the conven- 
ience of the students. 

The Instituto Cultural Cubano Norte- 
americano was founded with the ex- 
press purpose of promoting solidarity 
between Cuba and North America, with 
an international board of directors and 
a Cuban administrator. It offers a con- 
siderable number of courses of instruc- 
tion, particularly in language and liter- 
ature. Its library is a hybrid product, 
part school library and part public 
library. It has gained much by the con- 
tinued support of the United States 
Department of State, which, instead of 
developing its own Information Library 
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in this country, has elected to throw all 
its resources into this joint effort. The 
result is one of Cuba’s most completely 
modern collections of books and the 
use of better management methods than 
can be found almost anywhere in the 
country. The library also has one of the 
very few American-trained librarians in 
Cuba, Dra. Isabel Pruna, who has in- 
troduced many services comparable to 
those of North American libraries. Be- 
ginning with one volume in April, 1943, 
the library has grown so rapidly that 
there are now over 19,000 volumes in 
this collection and a very large selection 
of current journals. Recently, a lending 
library of phonograph records was 
added. The considerable growth of the 
last few years is a credit to Dr. Her- 
minio Portell Vila, the resident secre- 
tary of the Instituto. He is a man of 
multifarious activities, including radio, 
teaching, and political functions, and 
the library has prospered under his ad- 
ministration. He attributes a great part 
of its rapid growth to Dr. Theodore 
Johnson, the president of the Instituto. 

The library was housed for many 
years in cramped, rented quarters open- 
ing on the Prado. This year the Insti- 
tuto has acquired its own building in 
the residential and academic Vedado 
district, where the library is infinitely 
better provided for. The collection is 
particularly strong in English-language 
materials, partly because of an initial 
gift of a military camp recreational li- 
brary after the recent war and partly 
because of the State Department’s in- 
terest in the library. There is also a 
good collection of juvenile titles. For 
the benefit of the students of the Insti- 
tuto, the library is open chiefly in the 
afternoon and evening, but it is used 
freely by many of the English-speaking 
residents of Havana. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The normal schools of Cuba are a 
credit to the enlightened administration 
of President Mario Garcia Menocal 
(1913-21) and his Secretary of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Ezequiel Garcia Ense- 
fat. During this administration many 
great advances were made in education, 
but the most outstanding was the estab- 
lishment of the normal schools, one in 
Havana and one in each of the other 
five provinces.'* The dates of establish- 
ment of their libraries all fall within a 
relatively short period of time. In 1915 
the library of the Havana normal school 
was opened; in the next year, 1916, 
those of Oriente and Santa Clara in Las 
Villas. Pinar del Rio and Matanzas 
were apparently not founded before 
1918 and Camagiiey not until 1924. In 
general, the strength of these libraries 
corresponds to their age. Oriente re- 
ports nearly 15,000 books, Havana is 
second with around 10,000, Pinar del 
Rio has 6,733, and the others are all 
under 5,000. These libraries are not dis- 
tinctive, with the possible exception of 
Oriente and Havana, where the collec- 
tion has gone beyond what might be ex- 
pected in this kind of school. At the 
outset, these libraries had an auvxiliar, 
usually from the field of letters, as- 
signed to handle the distribution of 
books. Only in 1927 was the law con- 
cerning normal schools revised by presi- 
dential decree’* and the work of the 
librarian established. The librarian re- 
ceived the title of Auxiliar de Letras y 
Bibliotecario de la Escuela, and the de- 

® Manuel Febles Montes and José Manuel Pérez 
Cabrera, Legislacién de la ensevianza secondaria y 
especial (Havana: Editorial Minerva, 1944), I, 
192-93. (Note: The law enabled the establishment 
of two schools in Havana, one for men and one 


for women, but only one coeducational school oper- 
ates today.) 


“ Tbid., pp. 229 ff. and 312, Art. 143. 
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that this person is a fully trained teach- 
er in the normal school, with additional 
assignments as substitute teacher, as 
library attendant, and as technical li- 
brarian. An exception to this was made 
in 1950 by a decree from the Ministry 
of Education creating the position of 
Director de la Biblioteca de la Escuela 
Normal de la Habana. This position 
was opened to a competitive examina- 
tion, which was won by Dra. Raquel 
Robés, who has dedicated a number of 
years to library work in Cuba. The 
library is well organized and the collec- 
tion classified by the Dewey system. 
The books are now being cataloged, 
and a dictionary catalog has been 
started. 

The normal-school library has, natu- 
rally, a predominance of material on 
the methodology of teaching. The mate- 
rial is not generally cataloged or organ- 
ized and is not of popular or general 
interest. It is available to faculty and 
students, commonly during school 
hours, and, as in the imstitutos, the bulk 
of the use is in textbook and assigned 
readings. 


SCHOOLS AT THE UNIVERSITY LEVEL 


Only recently, the Cuban govern- 
ment decided to establish a second state 
university at Santiago de Cuba, in Ori- 
ente. The library of the University of 
Oriente began to take form in 1947 un- 
der the general direction of Dra. Re- 
beca Benitez. She has organized the 
collection, which now numbers about 
7,000 volumes in all. 

The library operates as a general 
university library serving all the facul- 
ties, with no departmental or school col- 
lections. It gives the usual long hours of 
service of academic institutions, from 
early morning to late at night, under 
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trying conditions of limited space, 
equipment, and staff. A new library 
building is now under construction and 
should be completed soon. At this time, 
the library is mentioned only as one 
whose future growth should be signif- 
icant. 

The Catholic University of St. 
Tomas de Villanueva is a new institu- 
tion, founded in 1946 by the Augustin- 
ian fathers in Havana. Its organization 
and curriculum are exactly comparable 
to similar schools in the United States. 
The library, which has functioned since 
the opening of the college, has been 
well organized by Rev. Augustine B. 
Lamond, an American-trained librarian. 
He is one of few librarians in Cuba who 
instruct the students in the use of the 
library. 

The collection of the library amounts 
now to only 5,000 volumes, but there 
is good reason to believe that this li- 
brary will expand very rapidly. It was 
recently moved to a new building, in 
which it occupies the best space on the 
first floor. The building has two other 
floors, now used for classrooms, but 
which are destined for the future ex- 
pansion of the library. The library is 
well provided with modern furniture 
and equipment. Modern library meth- 
ods have been applied from the start, 
resulting in an up-to-date dictionary 
catalog of a collection classified by the 
Library of Congress system. Books are 
loaned freely to all connected with the 
school. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Cuba now has an impressive group of 
special libraries. In the university and 
in private organizations, academies, and 
societies there has been an urge to form 
private collections, often small at the 
start, but sometimes growing to impres- 
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sive size. One of the most outstanding 
of this type is the library of the Acade- 
mia de Ciencias Médicas, Fisicas y 
Naturales de la Habana. The Academia 
was founded in 1861 by a group of no- 
table scientists of the day. The library 
grew rapidly, although, as in our coun- 
try, the incentive for scientific acade- 
mies decreased as other educational in- 
stitutions gained in strength, and the 
book collection reflects the history of 
the organization. The present librarian, 
Dr. Saturnino Picaza, reports 15,000 
volumes, including books and pam- 
phlets. Picaza’s predecessor, Dr. Andrés 
George Weber, served as librarian from 
1926 to 1950. He was internationally 
known for his bibliographical work in 
the field of odontology. Although there 
are still numerous current journals and 
serial types of publications coming in, 
the bulk of the collection is most useful 
for historical studies rather than for 
current reference. The Academia pub- 
lishes its Amales in series and, again 
like the American academies, uses it for 
exchange purposes with other institu- 
tions. The growth of the library is large- 
ly due to this program of exchange and 
to legacies of collections. The position 
of librarian is an honorary appoint- 
ment, usually given to an older profes- 
sional scientist who has his headquar- 
ters in the library. He is responsible for 
editing the Anales and for submitting 
an annual report on the state of the 
library. There is one assistant, who is 
subprofessional or clerical, to serve the 
readers. The library is primarily for 
the members of the Academia, but oth- 
ers may be admitted with special per- 
mission. This is true in most libraries 
of this type: actually, very few are pub- 
lic, but anyone with a good reason can 
get into a library by making applica- 
tion. The library is organized, as one 
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might expect, by subject groups. Ther 
are two catalogs, one by author and one 
by subject. There is a separate Cuban 
collection, devoted exclusively to Cuban 
publications of scientific nature. 

The library of the Facultad de Medi- 
cina of the University of Havana is de- 
voted to modern materials and general 
service in the fields of medicine. This li- 
brary is a comparatively recent organi- 
zation, founded in January, 1936. Its 
primary service is to the students and 
faculty in the school of medicine, but, 
in fact, it serves as a reference library 
for all those who have a legitimate need 
and sufficient training to use it. Under 
the laws governing the medical school, 
its librarian must be a graduate of the 
school, with the result that the titular 
librarian is always a medical doctor 
with other than library interests. In this 
library this has not caused any hard- 
ship, since the doctor is usually so busy 
at other things that the first assistant is 
librarian in fact and is free to do a good 
job. At the present time, the library 
is very competently managed by Miss 
Lydia Pazos, who was recently given a 
tour of American medical libraries by 
the Special Libraries Association. Un- 
der her direction, the library now serves 
very much as do American medical- 
school libraries, with one very typical 
exception, i.e., the fact that no books 
may be taken out of the library. How- 
ever, the medical-school library has its 
collections well arranged and in good 
order. Attendance is active, particular- 
ly since medicine is one of the largest 
schools of the university. As in most 

nedical libraries, the materials are 
more than half in serials and periodical 
publications. The book collection is 
classified by a former Army Medical 
Library classification, which will be 
abandoned as soon as it is possible to 
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reclassify the collection. The most re- 
cent report indicates a total of 30,000 
volumes, including bound periodicals. 
The present titular director is Dr. Pérez 
de los Reyes. 

The university also takes the lead in 
the field of law. The library of the 
Facultades de Derecho y de Ciencias 
Sociales has the most currently useful 
and extensive library in this field in 
Cuba. It was founded in April, 1927, by 
its present director, Dr. Lorenzo Rodri- 
guez Fuentes. He now reports the hold- 
ings of the library at approximately 
25,000 volumes, including about 700 
bound journals. This is a considerable 
increase over the figure (8,000) re- 
ported by Gropp.’® The library has, in 
fact, outgrown its very unsatisfactory 
quarters. It is lodged in the basement of 
the Law School building, where it has 
filled every corner with bookshelves as 
high as they will go. The collection goes 
beyond law proper into the social sci- 
ences and is arranged by the Dewey 
Decimal system, with modifications. 
The catalog is divided into two parts, 
author and subject. The books must be 
used in the library. 

There is another, much older, library 
in the field of law in Havana. The Cole- 
gio de Abogados de la Habana, by 188s, 
had established its library in a small 
way with a collection of about 500 titles, 
which it listed in a published catalog of 
thirty-two pages.’® By 1925, another 
published catalog’’ ran to 112 pages, in- 
cluding alphabetical and classed lists. 
The library is now reported to have 
about 5,000 volumes. This is a private 
library for the members of the organi- 

“ Gropp, op. cit., p. 78. 

“ Catalogo de la Biblioteca del Colegio de Abo- 
gados de la Habana (Havana: Soler Alvarez, 1885). 

* Catdlogo de las obras existentes en la Biblio- 
teca del Colegio de Abogados de la Habana (Ha- 
vana: “Echemendia,” 1925). 
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zation. It is chiefly devoted to law but 
also includes related materials from the 
fields of social sciences and even some 
literature. No classification has been 
attempted, except that books are ar- 
ranged roughly by subject on the 
shelves. The collection is small enough 
in its separate fields so that this lack 
of classification results in no great in- 
convenience. Moreover, the users of 
the library are restricted in number, 
and they learn to use it as one does a 
private library. 

There is one other law collection, in 
the Province of Oriente, at Santiago de 
Cuba. There another Colegio de Abo- 
gados was established in 1916, and its 
library is now reported to have 3,700 
books. It is a private library, very much 
like its predecessor in Havana. 

Cuba is not without political libraries. 
The library of the Partido Socialista 
Popular was founded in Havana in Jan- 
uary, 1942. It operates as a private li- 
brary and is open to party members 
during the afternoons. It reports no less 
than 4,000 volumes and undoubtedly is 
the single largest collection of Socialist- 
Communist propaganda in Cuba. It is 
situated in the headquarters building 
of the party and is plainly a distribu- 
tion headquarters for propaganda ra- 
ther than a formal library. 

In the field of engineering, Cubans 
working in the profession preceded the 
university in setting up library facilities 
to meet their needs. Thus the library of 
the Sociedad Cubana de Ingenieros was 
established in 1908 as a private library 
for the use of members of the organi- 
zation. It remains active, and its li- 
brarian, Manuel F. Galdo, reports 
5,230 volumes of books and journals. 
In view of the dearth of engineering 
books in Spanish, this is a fairly repre- 
sentative library for the field. In fact, 
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the university library of the Escuelas 
de Ingenieria y Arquitectura, including 
architecture as well as engineering sci- 
ences, numbers only 5,700 volumes, in- 
cluding 200 bound journals. It was 
founded in 1931 by a Cuban engineer, 
Isaac A. Cabrera. The university engi- 
neering library is distinguished by the 
fact that it has no stacks; its collections 
are shelved around the walls of the 
reading room and are directly accessible 
to the readers. It is also an exception in 
that the books are loaned for outside 
use. It is classified by Dewey, but, as 
always, modifications have been made 
to separate the fields of engineering and 
architecture from the other books. 
There is a catalog in three parts, by 
title, author, and subject. Among the 
several fields of engineering, this library 
is best in electrical and civil engineer- 
ing. Architecture forms the smaller part 
of the collection. 

Architecture is probably best repre- 
sented by the library of the Colegio 
Provincial de Arquitectos, established 
in Havana in 1916 by the architect 
José F. Matos. Its present librarian, 
Enrique A. Peldez, is an architect ap- 
pointed by his organization to adminis- 
ter the collection. There are slightly less 
than 1,500 volumes, including bound 
journals, arranged by the Dewey classi- 
fication. The library has a card catalog, 
very much like that of the university 
engineering library, arranged by au- 
thor, title, and subject. It is reported 
that the library is being reorganized at 
the present time. At one time, the Cu- 
ban engineer who founded the univer- 
sity library was associated with this 
one, and it was his idea to combine the 
catalog of this library with that of the 
Sociedad Cubana de Ingenieros, but 
nothing came of it. 

The Academia de la Historia de Cuba 
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was established by the government in 
1910. It was made an independent cor- 
poration attached to the Secretary of 
Public Instruction, with the mission to 
“investigar, adquirir, coleccionar, clasi- 
ficar, y redactar todos aquellos docu- 
mentos que en mas o menos grado 
pudieran resultar una contribucién al 
enriquecimiento de la expresada histo- 
ria.” New members are elected by those 
already in the Academia, and the pres- 
ent membership is twenty. One of them 
is designated librarian and serves chief- 
ly in a supervisory capacity. The pres- 
ent incumbent is Enrique Gay Calbo. 
The library now includes some 12,000 
books, primarily devoted to the history 
of Cuba and to universal history, with 
emphasis on American. The library is 
private, but admission can be had 
through application to the Academia. 
It maintains a morning schedule only. 
The Academia is a prolific producer of 
publications. (It published 130 works 
between 1910 and 1939.) The library 
has gained greatly by an extensive ex- 
change program and also by numerous 
gifts and legacies of documentary and 
book materials. It possesses a large 
quantity of manuscript and documen- 
tary material concerning the history of 
Cuba, which is on semipermanent de- 
posit in the National Archives. Its pub- 
lications are largely based upon this ma- 
terial. The book collection itself is clas- 
sified by the Dewey system and indexed 
in a dictionary catalog. 

A useful adjunct to the above library 
is the Biblioteca Historica Cubana y 
Americana, located in the office of the 
historiador of the city of Havana, 
Emilio Roig de Leuchsenring. The his- 
toriador himself conceived the idea of 
setting up a small library in his office 
with a minimal working collection, but 
with the collaboration of all those pos- 
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sedsing sizable collections of historical 
materials in private libraries. His office 
then serves as intermediary between the 
researcher and the owner of the book, 
obtaining the information on a loan 
basis for a specific need. There is no 
extensive library to speak of but a po- 
tential library service of great value. 
The library was established by munic- 
ipal decree on June 6, 1938, and was 
formally opened on June 11, 1938. The 
plan of this library is described in de- 
tail by Antonio Penichet as “un ensayo 
de socializacion de bibliotecas,’’'* and a 
recent collection of essays on the li- 
brary includes a list of the contributing 
libraries, representing a total of 201,- 
666 books.’* The standing library itself 
contains less than 1,000 volumes, which 
are partly the private library of Roig 
de Leuchsenring and partly books on 
loan from other participants in the 
plan. 

A special library in the field of Pan- 
American materials is the Sociedad Co- 
lombista Panamericana, an official cor- 
poration attached to the Ministerio de 
Educacion. Its library, founded in 1938, 
has a collection of 40,000 volumes and 
a periodical collection of 5,000 journals 
and newspapers. It is a public library 
open mornings and late afternoons. The 
library has been recently reorganized 
by Dra. Elena Vérez de Peraza; the 
books are cataloged and classified ac- 
cording to the Dewey system. It spe- 
cializes in history and biography and 
includes especially material concerning 
Pan-American affairs. It should be 
counted among the special libraries in 
the field of history, with emphasis on 


* La Biblioteca Historica Cubana y Americana 
Francisco Gonzalez del Valle (Havana: Impresora 
Modelo, 1951), pp. 57 ff. 


* Ibid., pp. 54-55. 
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current history of particular interest to 
Cubans. 

The library of the Academia Nacional 
de Artes y Letras may be said to be a 
special library in the field of humani- 
ties. It was established just after the 
Academy of History, in October, 1910. 
It has had as titular librarian notable 
literary figures of Cuba, and its collec- 
tions are noteworthy in the fields of 
literature, music, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. The literature section 
is naturally the largest. The entire col- 
lection has been variously reported at 
figures ranging up to 30,000, but it now 
numbers actually about 12,000 volumes. 
The present librarian is Félix Lizaso, an 
outstanding Cuban writer. The library 
is open only three hours of each after- 
noon and is nominally private. As a gov- 
ernment library, however, it is available 
to those who need it. 

The library of the Escuela Nacional 
de Bellas Artes “San Alejandro” is 
Cuba’s most extensive collection of 
works in the field of fine arts. This li- 
brary was founded, with the school, in 
1818 by the Real Sociedad Econdémica 
de Amigos del-Pais. The school was 
taken over by the government in 1863 
as its major center of art studies, and 
has remained such until now. The pro- 
gram of studies has varied, depending 
upon the character of the director of the 
school, from applied art to pure art, 
with the result that the library is amply 
supplied with all types of art materials 
in the various fields of painting and 
sculpture. The librarian, Carmen Bisbé, 
describes the services as principally for 
the use of students and faculty of the 
school, but also as a public library for 
art studies only. It is fundamentally a 
reference collection, and books are not 
loaned. In 1946 the library was classi- 
fied according to the Dewey system. 
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The journals are arranged by general 
field and by countries within each field. 
There is only one attendant, and the 
library is open only during three hours 
of each afternoon. 

A general botanical library is that of 
the Jardin Botanico of the University 
of Havana. This library, founded in 
February, 1926, now possesses 4,000 
books in botany and related fields. Like 
other academic libraries, it maintains a 
school-hour schedule and, although pri- 
marily for the students and faculty of 
the school, can be described as a public 
library for reference use. 

There are a few other modest libraries 
of a highly specialized nature. The fish- 
ing industry, the numerous beaches, and 
the natural resources of the seas which 
surround Cuba have inspired an avid 
interest in shells and mollusks of all 
kinds, which is served by the library 
of the Museo y Biblioteca de Malaco- 
logia de la Habana. This library is de- 
voted to zodlogy, with particular em- 
phasis on mollusks. It now numbers 
6,256 volumes, although founded as re- 
cently as January 1, 1946. This also is 
described as a private library, but any- 
one concerned with study in the field 
can obtain permission to enter it from 
the director, Sr. Miguel L. Jaume. It is 
open only in the evening, five days of 
the week. 

The library of the Sociedad Geografi- 
ca de Cuba is a rather small but special- 
ized collection. The Sociedad itself was 
formed in 1914, but the library was not 
established until 1928. In 1930 the so- 
ciety was incorporated and took on a 
very stable character. Its aim is to pro- 
mote geographical studies, particularly 
of Cuba. Its library, therefore, is de- 
voted primarily to geographical mate- 
rial concerning Cuba and, secondly, to 
more general geographical materials. It 
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now numbers 1,894 volumes. Its librari- 
an, Esperanza de Quesada Villalon, also 
reports it a private library open to visi- 
tors upon application. 

The library of the government’s Es- 
cuela de Periodismo is a well-organized 
academic library in the field of journal- 
ism. Its books are supplemented by over 
5,000 volumes of local, national, and 
international newspapers. This library 
began with a few gifts of works by dis- 
tinguished journalists and received con- 
siderable momentum through the acqui- 
sition of the personal library of Lamar 
Schweyer and from a fund granted by 
the Ministry of Education. Founded in 
October, 1943, it has circulated books 
since 1945. This is probably the best 
collection of materials on journalism in 
Cuba today. 

There is a group of small libraries, 
relatively recently formed, which may 
well develop into useful specialized li- 
braries. One of these is the library of 
the Asociacion de la Prensa de Cuba, 
formed in 1928, which now has about 
1,000 books. (The press in Cuba is an 
extremely active field, and there is a 
rapidly growing literature in it.) This 
is a private library, solely for the use 
of the members and with such a small 
collection that it can scarcely be de- 
scribed as a special library, but it will 
probably grow in importance. It has no 
full-time librarian now. Another of this 
type is the library of the Asociacion 
Cubana de Estudios de Seguros. It is 
also a private library for its members 
and has only about 1,000 books. It has 
a designated librarian, however, Sr. Vir- 
gilio Ortega, and will probably grow 
with the growth of the insurance field 
in Cuba. It was inaugurated on April 9, 
1940. Also comparable to the above is 
the private library of the Asociacién 
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de nicos Azucareros, used only by 
members of the association. Founded 
in 1941, this library now has 362 vol- 
umes. Its librarian, R. Ramos Grau, 
keeps the library open on a full daily 
schedule. The field of sugar technology 
is one that will certainly develop as a 
special library field in this country. An 
academic special library in this field 
is the Biblioteca “José Comallonga y 
Mena” of the Escuela de Ingenieria 
Agronémica Azucarera. It numbers 
some 5,000 volumes, organized primar- 
ily for school use during the school 
hours. A very small library, with only 
600 volumes, is the library of the Club 
Filatélico de la Republica de Cuba. The 
number of volumes is not so significant 
as the declared exclusive specialization 
in the narrow field of philately. It is 
now ten years old and claims a librari- 
an, Ernesto Bello, who actually donates 
the small time that he devotes to the 
library. 

The lists of special libraries would 
not be complete without some mention 
of hospital and prison libraries. In this 
field we find Cuba just beginning its 
work. Only within the last five years 
has the Consejo Nacional de Tubercu- 
losis established small recreational li- 
braries in two of its hospitals, one at 
Esperanza (the Biblioteca Paulina Al- 
sina) and another at Ambrosia Carrillo 
(the Biblioteca Arturo Aballi). The 
first of these, founded in 1947, now has 
over 5,000 volumes; the second, inaugu- 
rated in 1948, is much smaller. There 
is no report of library service in any 
other hospital of Cuba. 

The Reclusorio Nacional on the Isle 
of Pines has had a library since 1928. 
Of general and recreational character, 
it has about 2,000 volumes. It uses pris- 
oner service under the direction of the 
Director of the Library and Education. 
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It is named, significantly, the Biblioteca 
“Renovacion.” 

The very few private libraries should 
also be listed with the special libraries 
by reason of their typical content. The 
very few early private collections of 
books which came to Cuba came with 
the clergy, and they remain now only 
in ecclesiastical educational institutions. 
The lay leaders of the country were not 
of the kind to carry with them exten- 
sive’ materials representing their cul- 
tural background. The result is that the 
small number of private libraries now 
to be found in Cuba are entirely of re- 
cent date, and, rather than valuable col- 
lections of fine books and manuscripts, 
they are usually limited to the special 
field of work of the owner. Among 
others of this type, Havana can boast 
the library of Fernando Ortiz, Cuba’s 
foremost anthropologist. His collection 
is composed chiefly of the literature of 
sociology, anthropology, and related 
fields. Of a more general nature is the 
library of Dr. Antonio M. Eligio de la 
Puente, a man of catholic interests, 
chiefly literary and cultural. Language 
and literature are most strongly repre- 
sented in his collection. A growing pri- 
vate library in Havana is that of Sr. 
Froilan F. Cuéllar, whose collection re- 
flects his interest in law and banking. 

We may cite only one example of a 
comparable library in the provinces. 
The library of Dr. Luis Alberto Rubio 
in Pinar del Rio has over 6,000 vol- 
umes, chiefly in law. Dr. Rubio is a 
lawyer and notary in that city. The 
inventory of private libraries of Cuba 
remains to be made; the above are cited 
only as examples of the kinds of private 
libraries that Cuba possesses. 


GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES 


In addition to the Biblioteca Nacio- 
nal, the Cuban government has a num- 
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ber of libraries in its several ministries 
and departments. There appears to be 
very little consistency in their work and 
quality, as their descriptions will reveal. 
Some of them have valuable, well- 
planned, well-organized collections; 
others seem to have a very tenuous grip 
on life, and they disappear, or live, ac- 
cording to the whims of the individual 
administrator of the governmental unit. 

One of the best-organized govern- 
ment libraries is found in the Ministerio 
de Hacienda, which corresponds to our 
Department of the Treasury. This is 
the library of the Direcci6n General de 
Consultoria, Apremios y Bienes del 
Estado. It was founded in 1936 and has 
a small collection of 5,000 volumes and 
1,500 bound volumes of periodicals. 
The book collection has been classified 
by subjects, and there is a catalog by 
authors and subjects. The library is 
open mornings and afternoons, and the 
books are allowed to circulate. It is a 
private library, serving mainly the of- 
ficials and employees of the Ministerio. 
The collection includes materials on 
administrative law and public finance 
and offers a good reference service to 
the lawyers connected with the Min- 
isterio. This Ministerio has another li- 
brary in its statistics department, de- 
voted exclusively to statistics. It is 
nourished chiefly by exchange of publi- 
cations with similar institutions in other 
countries. The collection is arranged 
geographically and under each country 
by subject. It numbers approximately 
2,000 volumes. This library is open 
mornings only and lends its books to 
employees of the department. 

The Camara de Representantes, in 
the nation’s Capitol building, maintains 
two libraries, one for the exclusive use 
of legislators and their staff and another 
intended for the public. The larger and 
older of the two is the Biblioteca Marti, 
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popularly referred to as the “Library of 
Congress.” This library was founded 
February 28, 1902, and now numbers 
22,000 volumes. The collection is par- 
ticularly strong in Cuban legislation 
and law and is not organized according 
to any standard system. Its director, 
Dra. Maria Josefa Beltran, has a staff 
of thirteen employees, who maintain a 
full-day schedule while the chamber is 
in session. The library serves the legis- 
lators very much in the manner of the 
Legislative Reference Service in our 
Library of Congress. The second li- 
brary, the Biblioteca Publica “Maceo,” 
was established in 1923. It claims a col- 
lection of 12,000 volumes of a general 
nature. It is open to the public for three 
periods daily—morning, afternoon, and 
evening. 

The Library of the Ministerio de 
Educacion, as might be expected, is one 
of the larger and better-managed of the 
governmental type. It was founded 
May 25, 1910, under the enlightened 
direction of Dr. Mario Garcia Kohly, 
secretary of education at that time. It 
has 8,843 volumes of books and 400 
bound periodicals and receives 970 seri- 
als currently. It is classified by the 
Dewey system and has an author cata- 
log. The book collection is chiefly in the 
fields of education and teaching. There 
are sixteen employees in this library, 
who maintain a schedule from early 
morning until late evening. On March 
28, 1949, the library was reorganized 
under the name of Alfredo M. Aguayo, 
and one year later a small juvenile col- 
lection was attached to it as a circulat- 
ing library for children in the public 
schools. This library collection now 
numbers 795 volumes. The general li- 
brary lends books to teachers, although 
not to the general public. It serves as a 
public library, however, for reference 


purposes. 
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Whe Ministerio de Agricultura has 
two libraries, one of a general nature 
and another devoted particularly to 
tobacco. The latter is named the Biblio- 
teca Tabacalera “Luis Valdés Carrero” 
of the Comisién Nacional de Propa- 
ganda y Defensa del Tabaco Habano. 
It is a very small library for such a 
large name, containing less than 1,000 
volumes, of which about 600 are bound 
journals. There are also about 1,000 
unbound pamphlets in pamphlet boxes, 
devoted exclusively to tobacco and ar- 
ranged alphabetically by country of 
origin. The library is staffed but ap- 
pears to be very little used. The general 
library of the Ministerio de Agricultura 
is somewhat older; it has about 3,000 
volumes without being particularly 
strong in any one area. The collection 
appears to be completely disorganized, 
without staff and without any apparent 
expenditure for the improvement of the 
library. The total neglect of this library 
in a country where agriculture is the 
principal industry is a clear evidence of 
governmental indifference to library 
service in Cuba. 

The Ministerio de Salubridad y 
Asistencia Social does not maintain a 
library in its main building; its library 
is that of the Instituto Finlay, a re- 
search institution attached to the Min- 
isterio for studies and research work in 
hygiene and preventive medicine. The 
library was reported to have 11,000 
volumes in 1941, but the collection does 
not now appear to be so large. It is 
arranged on shelves by subject and, 
within each subject, alphabetically by 
author. There is a card catalog by 
author, subject, and title (not a dic- 
tionary catalog). The library maintains 
an exchange of publications and re- 
ceives about 200 journals currently, 
chiefly in the fields of medicine. The 
library is open mornings, serving main- 
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ly the staff of the Instituto. Although it 
is public in that it serves all who come, 
books are circulated only to staff mem- 
bers of the institution. It is an extra- 
ordinary government library inasmuch 
as it is well staffed and has funds for 
the purchase of books and other materi- 
als. 

The library of the Ministerio de 
Comercio was founded in 1935, when 
the monthly publication Revista oficial 
de comercio was initiated. The library, 
a part of the Negociado de Biblioteca, 
Canje y Publicaciones, was given the 
task of distributing the Revista. This 
library received a great impetus with 
the appointment of José M. Zayas, Jr., 
a Cuban who received library training 
at Columbia University. Unfortunately, 
Sr. Zayas left this position in 1941, 
after only a few years of work. At the 
present time, the library has been 
moved from the main building of the 
Ministerio to an old house on Monte y 
Factoria. The collection of approxi- 
mately 1,200 volumes and 348 unbound 
volumes of journals is the result of 
donations and of exchanges established 
for the publications of the Ministerio. 
Like other government offices, the li- 
brary is open only mornings. Because 
of its inadequate book collections and 
inappropriate location, it is not able to 
give much service. 

The Ministerio de Estado appears to 
have had a library since 1902 and now 
counts its volumes at approximately 
3,000. It operates very much like other 
governmental libraries, remaining open 
only during the morning hours and serv- 
ing primarily its ministry as a private 
library. Its chief field is, naturally, 
international law, but the collection is 
not distinguished; most of the material 
is too old to be of great use. A reorgani- 
zation of the library was started recent- 
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ly by Sra. René Mendez Capote, but 
lack of support led her to give it up. 

A very recent arrival among the gov- 
ernment services is the Biblioteca Popu- 
lar Carlos Azcarate del Ministerio de 
Trabajo. Founded with the impetus of 
growing labor movements in Cuba, this 
is described as a people’s library and 
open to the public. It is open mornings 
and again from 8:00 to 12:00 in the 
evening. Its actual purpose is to con- 
vince labor elements that the govern- 
ment is on their side. It is purely a recre- 
ational library, with little emphasis on 
labor materials. Founded in February, 
1945, it has had little time to grow; its 
holdings now number 2,500 volumes. 

This seemingly summary account of 
government libraries is actually not 
summary but virtually complete. The 
government of Cuba has not recognized 
the great utility of libraries in its work. 
In few cases are amounts of any signifi- 
cance budgeted for libraries; even then, 
there is no assurance that those sums 
will actually reach the libraries. The 
personnel is demoralized by frequent 
political changes and is completely at 
the mercy of political intrigue. These 
are only a few of the salient facts which 
produce the dolorous sketch outlined 
above. Until some of these factors 
change, there cannot be good library 
service in Cuban government libraries. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


The first library publication produced 
in Cuba must be credited to the schol- 
arly foresight of Domingo Figarola- 
Caneda, who, only seven years after the 
Biblioteca Nacional was established, be- 
gan publishing the Revista de la Biblio- 
teca Nacional. Figarola-Caneda, then 
director of the Biblioteca Nacional, 
served as the editor. Beginning in 19009, 
the Revista was intended for monthly 
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publication; but it never quite attained 
its goal. At the outset, it appeared in 
bimonthly units. It soon stretched to a 
three-month issue, then became a six- 
month issue, and its final volumes V 
and VI, comprising twelve numbers, 
appeared as a single issue. After only 
three years of life, the journal died. Its 
materials included articles of bibli- 
ography and lists of acquisitions, his- 
torical and documentary works, manu- 
script transcriptions and commentaries, 
a smattering of international library 
news, and various reports and official 
documents concerning the Biblioteca 
Nacional. The journal was well pro- 
duced, and its contents are now valu- 
able historical records. 

Considerably later, but still in the 
same class, was the Revista bibliogrdfica 
cubana. Edited by Dr. Lorenzo Rodri- 
guez Fuentes, director of the Biblioteca 
de la Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias 
Sociales of the University of Havana, 
this journal was very much like its 
predecessor of the Biblioteca Nacional. 
It began as a bimonthly publication, 
but after six months, three numbers 
were combined in one, and in the sec- 
ond half of its first year, 1937, it ap- 
peared as a single number. To make 
matters more complicated for the cata- 
loger, Volume II of this publication 
began with No. 7, going back to a two- 
month issue. Again three issues ap- 
peared according to plan, and then Nos. 
10 through 12 appeared as one issue. 
Thereupon the story becomes even 
more involved. Volume III included 
Nos. 13 through 18, but only Nos. 13 
and 16 appeared as two-month issues, 
the others being grouped in four-month 
periods. After all these vagaries, the 
journal died at the end of its third year. 

Its material was very much like that 
of the Revista described above. It of- 
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description, biography and biobibliogra- 
phy, and numerous accounts of library 
activities in Cuba and elsewhere. There 
were some articles on library techniques 
and a great deal of propaganda for 
library promotion. The editor was very 
outspoken in his criticism of the gov- 
ernment for its lack of attention to 
libraries as instruments for promoting 
Cuban cultural development. This jour- 
nal was in part supported by paid ad- 
vertisements, but these funds apparent- 
ly were insufficient. 

In 1938 Dr. Antonio Aleman Ruiz, 
librarian of a small public library in 
Havana, undertook to publish his mis- 
sion in the library world. His Boletin 
bibliotécnico first appeared as a month- 
ly publication in February, 1938. It was 
a mimeographed work with printed cov- 
ers for each issue. The announced ob- 
jectives of the journal were to work for 
more libraries, better libraries, better- 
prepared library personnel, and close 
co-ordination of all interested in librar- 
ies in Cuba. It was to publish works on 
library and bibliographical topics, stud- 
ies of the needs of libraries in Cuba, an 
account of the library movement in 
Cuba, and information on the progress 
of libraries in other countries. In fact, 
the editor carried out most of his aims. 
Despite the modest format, this journal 
offers an excellent record of the library 
movement during the period of its exist- 
ence. Unfortunately, the editor appears 
to have found little support, and his 
journal grew weaker month by month. 
Even in 1938 the monthly plan was 
already reduced to six issues for the 
year, which constitute Volume I. The 
second volume appeared in four num- 
bers, of which Nos. 3 and 4 were in a 
single issue. Volume III, representing 
1940, appeared in four numbers of 
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which Nos. 2 and 3 were combined. 
Volume IV was published only as a 
single issue, a Resumen de un ano, and 
the journal then died. It was a noble 
effort, and it is even today an extremely 
revealing account of the editor’s efforts 
to lead librarians of Cuba in co-ordi- 
nated planning. 

Three noteworthy library profession- 
al journals are being published in Cuba 
today. Each has its particular qualities 
and objectives, and each differs con- 
siderably from the other two. The 
Boletin de la Asociacién Cubana de 
Bibliotecarios is certainly one of the 
best professional journals published in 
any Latin-American country. It is rela- 
tively new, having first appeared in 
March, 1949. It is a quarterly publi- 
cation, offering numerous descriptive, 
historical, and technical articles, chiefly 
about Cuban libraries and librarian- 
ship. It has also published articles by 
distinguished Latin-American, Spanish, 
and American library personalities. It 
chronicles the current events of the 
Cuban library world more completely 
than any of its predecessors or contem- 
poraries. The format and editing of 
this journal are of high quality. It is 
printed on fine paper in attractive 
types; there are numerous illustrations. 
The consistent production of such a 
journal requires a large expenditure in 
both money and labor; its continued 
publication will mark the strength and 
the determination of the Asociacién 
Cubana de Bibliotecarios. The present 
editor, Dra. Rosina Urquiza, deserves 
high praise for her fine work as the first 
editor of this journal. 

Also to be commended is the present 
director of the Biblioteca Nacional for 
the renewed publication of the Revista 
de la Biblioteca Nacional. After many 
years of silence, the Revista renewed 
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publication in April, 1949, edited by 
Sra. Lilia Castro, director of the Biblio- 
teca Nacional. The new series also has 
appeared at irregular intervals, in five 
numbers over the last two years. The 
most recently published number (Vol. 
II, No. 1) is dated January-March, 
1951. The new series includes literary, 
historical, biographical, and _biblio- 
graphical articles, together with pub- 
licity and propaganda for the Biblioteca 
Nacional. It, too, has had foreign con- 
tributors. The new Revista is not so 
attractive in format or so well produced 
as the Boletin. It is smaller in size, 
printed on a soft paper, and with a soft- 
paper cover. Unlike the Boletin, it has 
few illustrations. Although there has 
been some material in support of na- 
tional book activities, the journal is not 
one of general library interest. Both its 
format and its content imply a scholar- 
ly aim. As such, the Revista could very 
happily serve as a vehicle for the schol- 
arly works which will inevitably be 
produced by the new generation of li- 
brarians now entering the field in Cuba. 

The last of the group of currently 
published library journals is the Boletin 
del anuario bibliogrdfico cubano, pub- 
lished and edited by Dr. Fermin Peraza. 
This Boletin is a very modest publi- 
cation, of leaflet size, varying from 
eight to twenty pages in length. It be- 
gan in February, 1938, and, with con- 
tinuous numbering of issues, has now, 
in its thirteenth year, reached No. 51. 
The latest issue consists of eight pages 
and cover, representing Nos. 48-51 
(July, 1949, to June, 1950). Despite its 
sometimes meager size, there is a great 
deal of Cuban library history in this 
publication, and its value should not be 
underestimated. It has published arti- 
cles by numerous Latin-American and 
American librarians on bibliography, 
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library techniques, and records of na- 
tional and international conferences. It 
contains a great deal of commercial and 
personal propaganda for a journal of its 
size, but when one remembers that it is 
a wholly personal venture, this fact can 
be accepted. The little bulletin usefully 
supplements its two younger but more 
robust competitors, particularly in the 
field of current bibliography. 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The organization of librarians or of 
friends of libraries is a very recent de- 
velopment in Cuba. The first step in 
this direction was taken by a group of 
cultural leaders, with the formation of 
the Amigos de la Biblioteca Nacional 
in 1936. The group was formed in part 
as a protest against the past treatment 
of the national library and in part to 
work for its better future management. 
Its primary purposes were (a) to find a 
way to obtain a new national library 
building, (6) to insure that it should 
contain everything necessary, (c) to 
assure proper and adequate financing 
for the national library, and (d) to 
promote training in librarianship and 
to professionalize library positions. The 
first president of this group was Emilio 
Roig de Leuchsenring, who is now the 
municipal historian of the city of Ha- 
vana. Obviously, this organization is 
not in the pattern of a national library 
association, but it gave impetus to the 
library movement, and it has continued 
to work for the Biblioteca Nacional to 
very good advantage. 

Little more than a year later, plans 
were laid for an Asamblea Nacional pro 
Bibliotecas, and formal sessions were 
held on November 17-20, 1938. Al- 
though this was not properly a national 
library organization, its sessions re- 
sulted in a series of resolutions, some of 
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which had good effect. One of the prin- 
cipal resolutions was to create a nation- 
al library association, and, within the 
year, the Asociacién Bibliotecaria Cu- 
bana was formed. It met in December, 
1939, and January, 1940, and again in 
May, 1941. There are no reports of 
further meetings, and the organization 
appears to have lost vitality after 1941, 
although it sponsored some short courses 
in library training under the name 
“Escuela de Servicio de Biblioteca,” 
first in 1940 and again in 1942. 

Another result of the Asamblea and 
its work was the formation of the first 
Cuban provincial library association, 
the Federacion Provincial de Bibliotecas 
Publicas. It was established in 1939, 
with four principal libraries as found- 
ers, “Luz Caballero” of the Central 
Merceditas, “Francisco de Arango Par- 
reno” of Giiines, ““Mas Luz” in Santiago 
de las Vegas, and “Martires de la 
Libertad” in Havana. This library fed- 
eration was limited to libraries in the 
Province of Havana, taking into con- 
sideration the desirability of a limited 
geographical area and the fact that a 
national library organization already 
existed. Its aims were to expand the 
facilities available to the member-librar- 
ies by promoting co-operative plans for 
interlibrary loan, exchange of publica- 
tions and duplicates, a union catalog, 
and other modern practices. It also 
aimed to lend its weight wherever it 
might be useful to promote new librar- 
ies or to aid old ones. The program was 
a very ambitious one, but very little of 
it was carried out. There is no record of 
later meetings of the group. 

At about the same time, an Asociacion 
Bibliografica Cultural de Cuba was 
operating with very little publicity in 
Havana. This Asociacion had an unof- 
ficial organ in the Boletin bibliotécnico, 
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for as long as this publication lasted. 
The president and chief organizer of 
this group was Dr. Julio Villoldo. Its 
program included some eight points, 
very much like the objectives of other 
groups cited earlier, with the addition 
of a stated bibliographical objective. 
Dr. Villoldo was ably seconded by Sra. 
Dulce Maria Borrero in the constant 
effort to get new libraries started. The 
group appears to have existed only dur- 
ing the three years that the Boletin 
served to spread its propaganda. 

In January, 1948, the presence of 
Miss Marietta Daniels in Havana pro- 
duced another surge of library activity. 
At a meeting honoring Miss Daniels, 
the idea of setting up a new national 
library association was launched. A 
committee was charged with editing a 
set of statutes, which were drafted and 
published early in 1949. The first presi- 
dent of the association was Raquel 
Robés Masses. The organization has 
gained strength steadily, through the 
determined efforts of a fairly large 
group of youthful library workers, 
many of whom are quite new to the 
field. The Sociedad Econémica has 
aided the Asociacién considerably by 
providing permanent headquarters and 
meeting-rooms. Annual conferences 
have been held regularly, with very 
good representation from the provinces. 
This association shows every sign of 
stability and progress; in it Cuban li- 
brarians may well have found the pro- 
fessional leadership for which they have 
struggled so long. 


SUMMARY 


The history of Cuba’s libraries, as 
seen in the preceding pages, is not a 
happy one. The land needed cultiva- 
tion; its people needed time to work 
out momentous problems. Many natural 
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circumstances were unfavorable to the 
early development of a large system of 
libraries. The long and bloody struggle 
for freedom, the extensive rural devel- 
opment and the scarcity of urban cen- 
ters, the repressive lack of communi- 
cations, the slow development of the 
system of education, and the predomi- 
nance of agriculture as the principal in- 
dustry of the people were obstacles to 
the growth of libraries. Even today, 
libraries and librarians face many and 
complicated problems. 

With the exception of the library of 
the Sociedad Economica and the gener- 
al library of the University of Havana, 
there were no distinguished libraries in 
Cuba before 1900. In fact, except for 
the establishment of the Biblioteca 
Nacional in 1901, one can find very 
little library development prior to 1915. 
Some of the church-related schools be- 
gan their libraries early, but few of 
these are distinguished libraries even 
now. The libraries of the social organi- 
zations were commonly small collec- 
tions designed chiefly to fill the needs of 
their members. Of these libraries, the 
few which grew to any notable size are 
those of clubs in the capital which have 
extensive adult-education programs. 
The others remain largely private sub- 
stitutes for a nonexistent public library, 
operated on a minimum scale. 

The great majority of the public li- 
braries in Cuba were established after 
1915. The public libraries which we 
have reviewed here have plainly had to 
struggle to survive. The municipal li- 
brary of Havana today attempts to 
serve a population of approximately 
676,000 with less than 24,000 volumes. 
Some of the ‘smaller communities are 
much better served, but consistent and 
adequate support of the public library 
is seldom found in Cuba. There are, 
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however, some bright spots in this dark 
picture, such as the exemplary public 
library of Marianao and the public li- 
brary of Matanzas now being built. 

Among the academic libraries, those 
of the colegios are fairly uniform. Al- 
most every colegio of any size is at least 
aware of the public relations value of 
the library, but only that of the Colegio 
de Belén is of notable proportions. Most 
of them have fewer than 5,000 volumes. 
Furthermore, since the majority of the 
colegios teach only the primary grades, 
the library plays no significant part in 
teaching but is chiefly recreational. 

The libraries of the imstitutos are 
better developed than those of the pri- 
vate organizations. These institutes 
have had positive government recog- 
nition and support and, since their 
courses of instruction are entirely on 
the secondary level, show better co- 
ordination of library and _ teaching. 
While their libraries are not large, they 
are consistently serving people at an 
age level which has great importance 
for the future of reading and of li- 
braries. 

The normal schools serve a slightly 
more mature group of people, and they 
represent another step up in the scale 
of library development and use. Estab- 
lished by law over thirty years ago, 
they have had fairly consistent support. 
Their collections are reasonably ade- 
quate, and the laws governing the nor- 
mal schools require that the library be 
staffed. 

At the highest educational level, li- 
braries are being developed at two new 
universities, and a circulating library 
has been organized to supplement the 
general library service at the University 
of Havana. While the upper-level aca- 
demic libraries may be firmly estab- 
lished in administrative minds, they still 
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~S far to go in services to their pub- 
lic. Even now the university libraries 
are reading-rooms; they do not circu- 
late books. Reference service is usually 
not available, and free access to stack 
areas or open-shelf collections is virtu- 
ally unknown. The circulating library 
at the University of Havana sounds an 
encouraging note. The new library at 
the Catholic University of St. Tomas is 
now operating in the fashion and with 
all the services of an American univer- 
sity library. 

Special libraries in Cuba, as else- 
where, frequently excel because of their 
limited fields. The university libraries 
in medicine and law are outstanding. 
The two engineering libraries are good. 
There is a number of small libraries in 
technical fields (botany, malacology, 
agriculture, geography) and in certain 
social sciences (journalism, insurance, 
philately). Most notable of all are the 
historical collections gathered in vari- 
ous special libraries of Havana. The 
library of the National Academy of 
History, that of the Sociedad Colom- 
bista, and, finally, the guide to personal 
collections provided by the Biblioteca 
Historica Cubana y Americana make 
history one of the best-served fields of 
the special-library group. Art and archi- 
tecture are also well represented, thus 
providing unusually good libraries for 
the humanities. 

On the other side of the balance, in- 
stitutional libraries (hospital and pris- 
on) are almost impossible to find. Read- 
ing is apparently considered a luxury 
for inmates of institutions. The most 
astonishing and lamentable gap is in the 
field of agriculture, which includes 
Cuba’s primary industries. Sugar is not 
represented at all among the govern- 
ment libraries, the only existing collec- 
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tion being a private one of 350 books. 
The only tobacco collection in a gov- 
ernment library has extremely limited 
service facilities. There is no coffee li- 
brary, although Cuba now grows coffee 
for export in considerable quantity. 
Neither the government nor private in- 
dustry has realized how much a special- 
ized library supporting a planned pro- 
gram of progressive research can mean 
to them. 

The “Library of Congress” of Cuba 
is its most outstanding government li- 
brary after the Biblioteca Nacional. 
None of the other libraries has had suf- 
ficient support or encouragement to 
make a notable contribution. The ex- 
ample set by the national government is 
reflected on a smaller scale in the mu- 
nicipalities and smaller units of local 
government. The library as an institu- 
tion supported by public funds has yet 
to prove itself in Cuba. 
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The sketches of library organizations 
and of their instruments of publicity, 
the journals, have been included here 
as evidence of the new spirit in the li- 
brary movement in Cuba today. They 
offer the best hope that Cuba can yet 
achieve maturity in this field of work. 
Within the last five years, a new nation- 
al library association has been estab- 
lished, a new national library journal 
has been started and another revived, 
the new national library has reached 
the stage of architects’ plans, two new 
library schools have been established, 
the Sociedad Econémica has moved 
into a new modern library building built 
expressly for it, and numerous small 
public libraries have sprung into being. 
The leaders of the new library associ- 
ation have made their voices heard in 
high places and with visible effect. All 
signs point to great imminent changes 
and improvements. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF A THEORY OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


MARGARET E. EGAN AND JESSE H. SHERA 


THE PROBLEM 


HE fundamental problem under- 
lying any consideration of a pro- 
gram of bibliographic research or 
development arises in the conflict be- 
tween two opposing points of view. On 
the one side are those who would use 
the ‘““macrocosmic” method, who would 
view bibliography as one of the instru- 
mentalities of communication and com- 
munication itself as an instrumentality 
of social organization and action. On 
the opposing side are those who look 
upon each bibliography as a separate 
tool, fashioned to meet the specific 
needs of a limited number of persons 
with more or less common interests, 
each separate bibliography having little 
or no acknowledged relationship to any 
other. This is the “microcosmic” point 
of view, bringing under observation 
only a small segment of the total flow of 
communication. 

The hodgepodge of bibliographic 
services available today to scholars and 
research workers in various fields is the 
result of “microcosmic” thinking. It is 
as though each of our railroads had 
been established by a small separate 
group, each running around and around 
its own little circuit, exchanging the 
produce of the local inhabitants within 
its own area, but with no junction point 
to connect it with other similar circuits 
and with no over-all plan to facilitate 
general exchange at national or interna- 
tional levels. Bibliography is, or should 
be, a carrier system for ideas and infor- 
mation analogous to a well-articulated 


railroad system for the transportation 
of physical commodities. 

Many learned and _ professional 
groups have recently voiced dissatisfac- 
tion with the services that they them- 
selves have developed, while other 
groups have been clamoring for new 
services. Though there is no denying 
the urgency or the legitimacy of such 
demands, the continuation of such frag- 
mentation will focus attention at the 
wrong places and will impede progress 
in developing a unified and completely 
articulated bibliographic system. At 
this time it is imperative to attack the 
problem as a whole rather than to limit 
attention to the separate requirements 
of single groups. Continuing separatism 
in bibliography is economically waste- 
ful and intellectually frustrating, for 
such proliferation: results only in a 
Rube-Goldbergian mechanism so intri- 
cate and so cumbersome that it is in 
danger of falling of its own weight. 
More important, it is possibly disinte- 
grative to society as a whole, in that it 
may contribute to excessive cultural or 
developmental maladjustments. 

Bibliography must be looked upon as 
being, in effect, the roadbed over which 
the units of graphic communication 
move among the various parts of soci- 
ety as they make their contribution to 
the shaping of societal structure, policy, 
and action. As Crane Brinton has said: 

The answers to the great problems will be 
given by the kind of people we call geniuses; 
but the geniuses will be able to get their an- 


swers only because of the full, patient work of 
thousands of workers in research and in prac- 
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tical life. Still more important, the answers can 
be translated into effective social action in a 
democratic society only if the citizens of that 
society have some basic understanding of what 
is going on.... Indeed, for both cumulative 
and non-cumulative knowledge the problem of 
dissemination, the problem of correcting com- 
mon errors in public thinking, is at least as im- 
portant as, and in a democratic society perhaps 
more important than, the problem of getting 
the experts to agree.! 


For us, this means that there must be 
appropriate bibliographic communica- 
tion (1) within each group, (2) among 
the several groups of scholar-specialists, 
and (3) between groups at the scholar- 
ly level and the various groups of prac- 
titioners, operators, educators, and lay 
public. Only thus can the results of 
scholarship be made socially useful, and 
only to the extent that social utility can 
be established can we justify the in- 
creasing social and economic costs of 
scholarly investigation and research. 
There was a time when the mere list- 
ing of important contributions to the 
various fields of knowledge was 
considered bibliographically sufficient. 
More recently, new functions have been 
added to the role of bibliography, and 
new types of bibliography have devel- 
oped. Today, several fields of scholar- 
ship have quite extensive bibliographic 
“pyramids,” with a broad base of fair- 
ly comprehensive listing or indexing, a 
superstructure of more selective ab- 
stracting and systematic publication of 
planned bibliographic essays, and an 
apex consisting of an annual report of 
progress, or yearbook, which synthe- 
sizes as well as summarizes the most 
important publications of the year. 
Each type of bibliography has its own 
distinctive function, and one cannot 
easily be substituted for another. Im- 
pressive as such a pyramid may appear, 
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it is designed primarily for the benefit 
of workers in the field or in closely re- 
lated fields. That some of these services 
may be incidentally useful to other 
groups is accidental, for the summariz- 
ing of either specific findings or of re- 
sulting generalizations is not planned to 
be easily accessible to those whose ac- 
tivities are not in research but are con- 
cerned with formulating or implement- 
ing social policy and action. The inter- 
communicatory functions of each part 
of the pyramid must be fully explored 
and made explicit in terms of the under- 
lying principle that knowledge is both 
unitary and instrumental. 

We are pleading here expressly for 
the “macroscopic” approach to biblio- 
graphic research and future planning— 
an approach that is soundly rooted in 
generally accepted social-science theory 
and that justifies itself in that it not 
only depends upon but also contributes 
to theories of communication, librarian- 
ship, and bibliography which are firm- 
ly articulated among themselves and 
with general social theory. Such an 
approach should lead directly and natu- 
rally to maximum co-ordination and 
social utility of bibliographic services. 
The problem as we see it, then, is to ex- 
plore thoroughly and systematically 


1. The present and potential role of bibliogra- 
phy in the total social process of communi- 
cation 

. The specific functions of the emerging types 
of bibliography and the co-ordination of 


such types 

. The bibliographic needs of each group for 
different types of bibliographies and meth- 
ods of co-ordinating groups as well as 
services 


THE RELATION OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 
TO COMMUNICATION 


Communication is so basic to the 
process of societal development that it 
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is impossible to imagine any form of 
social order without some mechanism 
or technique for the transfer of thought 
from one individual to another. The or- 
ganization of men into even primitive 
societies would have been impossible 
without the invention of language; but 
the potentialities of such groups were 
always severely limited by complete de- 
pendence upon oral communication 
through the “personal carrier.”” Admit- 
tedly, the personal carrier—he who ac- 
cumulates knowledge and transmits it 
orally—has always been, and is today, 
the most important single disseminator 
of knowledge. However, the personal 
carrier of today, especially the “expert” 
in any field, himself relies upon graphic 
records far more than upon his memory 
or upon direct observation of his own 
limited environment. The mechanical 
instruments of communication—the 


pen, the printing press, the typewriter, 


the film, the phonograph record, the 
radio—not only have vastly extended 
the social potential of the personal car- 
rier but also have enormously increased 
the capacities of the communication 
system itself and thereby have ex- 
panded the possible spatial and tem- 
poral boundaries of the integrated so- 
cial group to the emerging ‘“‘one world” 
of tomorrow. 

This system of social communication, 
in all its parts, is instrumental to the 
achievement of human social goals. Yet, 
perhaps because communication is in- 
strumental rather than terminal, it has 
been studied only in relation to the 
particular situation in which it func- 
tions, and little attempt has been made 
to isolate it as a process amenable to in- 
dependent study or to view this process 
in relation to the total pattern of social 
dynamics. 

Research in communication has been 
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focated almost exclusively upon “‘mass”’ 
communication—a process largely lim- 
ited to communication from “manip- 
ulator” to “captive audience.” There 
are two important characteristics of 
mass communication which differentiate 
it from other types of communication in 
ways which are too little understood. In 
the first place, because the content of 
mass communication is necessarily de- 
termined by the communicator, the de- 
sired goal—and, indeed, the only pos- 
sible goal—is to win the adherence of 
as large a part of the audience as pos- 
sible to the aims of the communicator, 
whether the aim is to sell a certain 
brand of food or to induce agreement 
with the communicator’s views as to so- 
cial goals or policies. The second impor- 
tant characteristic is that the dynamics 
of this kind of communication require 
volition and action to a high degree 
upon the part of the communicator but 
demand little more than acceptance or 
momentary attention on the part of the 
receptor. 

Obviously, mass communication has 
little or no use for bibliography, which 
is a means for locating a graphic record 
of the content desired by the prospec- 
tive receptor. The dynamics of this act 
of communication are the reverse of the 
dynamics of mass communication, for 
the act must arise from the volition of 
the receptor. The goal of this process is 
to acquire the specific information or 
idea needed in a particular situation, 
and it may be enough that only one per- 
son acquires it. This is the kind of com- 
munication to which libraries and bib- 
liographic services most readily lend 
themselves and for which, indeed, all 
their machinery has been planned. Yet, 
because of the overemphasis upon 
“mass” communication, there not only 
has been no adequate analysis of re- 
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ceptor-initiated communication, but, 
even worse, there has been actual dis- 
tortion in the interpretation of library 
and bibliographic functions. 

We need objective examination and 
precise definition of the many kinds of 
communication, particularly of graph- 
ic communication, and of the relation 
of bibliography to those functions of 
graphic communication to which it is 
appropriate. 


THE NEED FOR A “THEORY” OF 
GRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 


Before an adequate analysis of com- 
munication as a social process can be 
made, we must adopt a theoretical 
structure which will comprise a// types 
of communication, which will recognize 
the differences among them, and which 
will relate each to its appropriate place 
in the social process. Within this struc- 
ture, graphic communication will be 
recognized as having distinctive proper- 
ties and functions. Librarians and bibli- 
ographers are concerned primarily with 
graphic communication, not with com- 
munication as characterized by the 
groups addressed. 

At this point it is important to make 
a clear distinction between a theoretical 
structure and a statement of goals. 
Previous attempts to study either li- 
brary or bibliographic services have 
been oriented about statements of goals 
or purposes, in some cases formulated 
by those who render the service and in 
others expressed by those who are the 
consumers of the service. An example 
of the first type is the framework within 
which the library has generally been 
studied; according to an official sum- 
mary, “the major objectives of the 
American public library are usually 
stated as education, information, aes- 
thetic appreciation, research, and recre- 
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ation.’ It was within this time-honored 
frame that the Public Library Inquiry 
staff conducted its investigation. It 
failed, however, to analyze the constitu- 
ent processes leading to each of these 
objectives; the role of graphic commu- 
nication in relation to each, and the role 
of the library in relation to the relevant 
graphic communication. 

A recent example of the second type 
of study was the survey of the need of 
social scientists for improved biblio- 
graphic services, conducted under the 
auspices of the Graduate Library School 
and the Social Sciences Division of the 
University of Chicago, which obtained 
its data by questioning social scientists 
as to what they desired in the way of a 
bibliographic service. The weakness of 
this study arises from its exclusive em- 
phasis upon the subjective opinion, at a 
given moment, of the individual social 
scientist and from the attempt to form- 
ulate policy on the basis of nothing 
more than majority opinion concerning 
a limited number of bibliographic pos- 
sibilities. The results might have been 
very different, and ultimately more sat- 
isfactory to the social scientists them- 
selves, had the investigation begun with 
an objective analysis of the several 
types of communication used by the so- 
cial scientist in the prosecution of his 
work, proceeded then to an examination 
of the bibliographic devices best suited 
to expedite the flow of each type of 
communication, and concluded with a 
study of the means by which the results 
of his work are made known not only 
to his colleagues but to other individ- 
uals or groups who might be interested. 

? American Library Association, Committee on 
Post-war Planning, A National Plan for Public 
Library Service (Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1948), p. 107, summarizing from the 
committee’s Post-war Standards for Public Li- 
braries (1943), PP. 19-24. 
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Each of these studies, like many 
others of recent years, used currently 
accepted empirical techniques of the 
social scientist but failed to achieve 
significant results because each pro- 
ceeded from an a priori assumption of 
a fixed relationship between a given end 
and a given instrumentality. The last 
statement is so crucial to any program 
of research that further amplification 
seems necessary. The teleological ap- 
proach accepts as its one fixed axis the 
stated goal or purpose of the process to 
be studied. Given this fixed point, the 
logical and fundamental question is: 
What are the characteristics of the in- 
strument or process best fitted to 
achieve this goal? When the answer to 
this question has been sufficiently 
spelled out, it becomes possible to plan 
the instrumentality or process with 
complete freedom to the extent that 
material resources permit. The uncriti- 
cal acceptance of an existing instrument 
or process without reference to its fit- 
ness for the particular task can result 
only in the miscarriage of effort and in 
the distorted evaluation of results. If 
one must begin with a given instrument 
or process, the logical and fundamental 
questions then are: What is the nature, 
or structure, of this object of study? 
What are its characteristics? For what 
functions is it best fitted? When the 
answers to these questions have been 
fully worked out, it becomes possible 
to apply the given instrument or process 
in the situation where it will be most 
effective. In other words, freedom of 
judgment and freedom of action are lost 
when a given frame of investigation 
contains more than one fixed and unal- 
terable point. 

If an accepted goal of a certain com- 
munity is to level a great forest, one 
would scarcely adopt as an instrument 
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to achieve that end the surgeon’s scal- 
pel simply because the scalpel is rec- 
ognized as a cutting instrument and a 
supply of scalpels happens to be avail- 
able in the community. In this instance 
the logical first question (What ind of 
cutting instrument do we need?) is so 
simple and the answer so obvious that 
it would hardly become a matter for 
conscious questioning. Similarly, the 
purposes for which a surgeon’s scalpel 
are appropriate are well recognized. 
However, in many social situations the 
goals to be attained and the agencies to 
be employed are so imperfectly defined 
and comprehended that exactly this 
kind of misapplication of means to ends 
frequently results. 

From the earlier discussion of com- 
munication it should be abundantly 
clear that communication itself, as well 
as the various agencies concerned with 
the communication process, is an in- 
strumentality, not an end. The ques- 
tions to be asked, then, are the ques- 
tions appropriate to the study of an in- 
strumentality: What is its nature? 
What is its structure? What are its 
characteristics? How does it work? 
What can it do? What are its limita- 
tions? What are the conditions neces- 
sary to its successful functioning in 
those situations to which it is appro- 
priate? 

This approach might be called genu- 
inely empirical, for it has eliminated the 
base of teleological definition and as- 
sumed relationships.described above. It 
advocates exact observation, descrip- 
tion, and functional analysis of the ob- 
ject of study. Does this imply complete 
disregard of social goals? Not at all. It 
recognizes social goals as socially de- 
termined, but it rejects the unalterable 
association of particular goals with par- 
ticular instrumentalities. Social goals 
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are relatively stable; instrumentalities 
are subject to constant change, adapta- 
tion, improvement, or even rejection. 
The point is not that the study of in- 
strumentalities and goals must be com- 
pletely dissociated but rather that there 
must be no a priori unexamined assump- 
tions as to relationships between the 
two. Although an investigation may be- 
gin with either goal or instrumentality, 
once that fixed factor has been accepted 
there must be complete freedom at the 
other pole to make choices or adjust- 
ments according to the findings. 

An explicit theoretical framework for 
the study of communication or any of 
its parts would go far to prevent the 
warping of results of investigation 


through the unconscious acceptance 
of (1) teleological or traditional defini- 
tions, (2) assumed relationships, or (3) 
arbitrarily limited fields of choice. 


THE LARGER FRAMEWORK FOR A THEORY 
OF GRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 


There is nothing new or radical in 
the suggestion that the teleological and 
the empirical-approaches give rise to 
different questions, to different proce- 
dures of investigation, and to different 
conclusions. This is widely understood 
and accepted today in the investigation 
of all social phenomena, and the em- 
pirical approach is so generally con- 
sidered the more fruitful that its use is 
almost axiomatic. In the particular field 
with which we are concerned, however, 
the failure to observe and to define 
aceurately has led to the unnoticed in- 
troduction of the teleological element 
even when empirical methods are used. 
To correct this, it is not necessary to 
erect ad hoc an entirely new theoretical 
structure but only to re-examine the 
theoretical and the methodological 
foundations of currently accepted gen- 
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eral social research and to articulate 
with this a logically compatible theory 
for the study of graphic communica- 
tion. 

Admittedly, there is not complete 
agreement among social scientists as to 
the necessity or utility of theory, or as 
to the details of a generally acceptable 
theory if the desirability of one be 
granted. Nevertheless, there is suffici- 
ently wide agreement to permit the 
statement of a fairly broad and general 
outline of theory upon which a sub- 
theory of graphic communication might 
be based without encountering more 
than the normal amount of academic 
disagreement. 

The type of systematic theory which 
seems most immediately useful at the 
present stage of social research is the 
“structural-functional,” using the “ac- 
tion” frame of reference and employ- 
ing concepts which are “operationally” 
defined. Such a formulation directs at- 
tention, on the one hand, to the actor 
and, on the other, to the structure of the 
situation within which he acts, in so far 
as the elements of the situation are sig- 
nificant to the actor. Talcott Parsons 
has said: 

This means that the analysis of the situation 
must be fully integrated with the analysis of 
action itself. Action, in turn, it seems con- 
venient to analyze in terms of three funda- 
mental modes of orientation, which may be 
called cognitive, goal-directed, and affective, 
respectively. We can, that is, have an adequate 
analysis of the action of the individual only 
so far as we understand his action and his situ- 
ation in terms of his attempts to know it cogni- 
tively, in terms of the goals he is trying to 
achieve, and in terms of his affective attitudes 
toward these components and toward the situ- 
ation.’ 


* Essays in Sociological Theory Pure and Applied 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949), p. 6. (The greater 
part of this summary of general theoretical con- 
siderations is paraphrased from Parsons.) 
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An adequate framework for the study 
of graphic communication can be di- 
rectly articulated with this general 
formulation through the interjection of 
the simple question: What is the role of 
graphic communication in each of the 
three fundamental modes of orientation 
—the cognitive, the goal-directed, and 
the affective? 


THE NEED FOR A “PARENT’’-DISCIPLINE 
AS FOUNDATION 


An important aspect of the structur- 
ing of any social system is that of “‘in- 
stitutionalization,” or the organization 
of action around relatively stable pat- 
terns within which each individual has 
his accepted “role.” Whether a situation 
occurs within an institutional frame- 
work, where the actor’s role is habitual 
or traditional, or whether it occurs with- 
in an uninstitutionalized segment of a 
given structure, each action will exhibit 
to some degree each of the three funda- 
mental aspects mentioned above, i.e., 
the cognitive, the goal-directed, and the 
affective. Of these three aspects, the 
goal-directed and the affective have 
been rather extensively and successfully 
studied by both psychologists and so- 
ciologists, at the level of both the indi- 
vidual and the social system as a whole. 
They have been studied as phenomena 
in themselves, abstracted from the vari- 
ety of situations in which each plays a 
part. 

The cognitive aspect, on the other 
hand, has never been systematically 
studied as a separate element within 
the social system as a whole. Yet it is 
easily observable that the cognitive ele- 
ment is perhaps most influential in de- 
termining the institutional patterning 
of a complex and highly specialized so- 
ciety. It is also obvious that graphic 
communication plays a much more im- 
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portant role in the cognitive than in any 
other aspect. The study of the individ- 
ual in relation to any kind of communi- 
cation has meaning only in so far as it 
can be related to his “role” as an “ac- 
tor” in the many “situations” confront- 
ing him within the institutional pattern 
of his society. The focus of a socially 
relevant study of communication is not 
the individual as a unique personality 
but, rather, the production, flow, and 
consumption of communication through 
all parts of the social pattern. 

By way of analogy, one might look at 
economics. There was no recognized 
need for any systematic study of eco- 
nomic processes so long as the means of 
acquiring food, clothing, and shelter re- 
mained a simple and local process. But, 
as human wants and the possibilities for 
satisfying them became more complex, 
as the economic pattern increased in in- 
tricacy, and as economic forces became 
more divergent and conflicting, it be- 
came mandatory for scholars to initiate 
systematic study in the hope of achiev- 
ing some measure of control. Although 
the ultimate aim of the study of eco- 
nomics is to improve the economic con- 
dition of the individual and although 
economics began with certain assump- 
tions concerning the motivations and 
behavior of the individual—the “eco- 
nomic man” of classical theory—there 
has never been a serious attempt to de- 
velop economic knowledge through 
quantitative studies of individual be- 
havior. Rather, such indexes as produc- 
tion, exchange, and consumption of 
various kinds of economic goods have 
been used to measure relative status, 
progress, and stability in the economic 
sphere. Today, after less than two cen- 
turies of such investigation, there has 
been developed a respectable body of 
tested generalizations regarding the so- 
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cial effects of varying economic forces 
and forms of organization. 

The implications of this analogy for 
the understanding of the intellectual 
processes of society are clear. Philoso- 
phers have long speculated about knowl- 
edge itself—the sources and methods of 
knowledge, its limits and its validity— 
but the study of epistemology has al- 
ways revolved about the intellectual 
processes of the individual. Psycholo- 
gists carried the philosophers’ specula- 
tions into the laboratory and have made 
some progress in studying certain as- 
pects of the mental abilities and be- 
havior of the individual. Neither episte- 
mologists nor psychologists have at- 
tempted to develop an orderly and com- 
prehensive body of knowledge concern- 
ing intellectual differentiation and inte- 
gration within a complex social struc- 
ture. Yet it is no more necessary for 


such an attempt to wait until final an- 
swers at the individual level have been 
attained than for social psychology or 
economics to await complete knowl- 


edge of individual behavior within 
their spheres. The “macrocosmic” and 
the “microcosmic” methods have each 
something to contribute to the other. 
The sociologists, though they have 
directed their attention toward the be- 
havior of men in groups, have empha- 
sized basic emotional drives and moti- 
vations and have paid scant heed to the 
intellectual forces shaping social struc- 
tures. Yet that such intellectual forces 
are extremely important, particularly in 
the formal, as opposed to the informal, 
structures of society, is an inescapable 
observation. One is forced to conclude, 
then, that a new discipline must be cre- 
ated that will provide a framework for 
the effective investigation of the whole 
complex problem of the intellectual 
processes of society—a discipline found- 
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ed on sound research techniques and 
methods that will not only result in un- 
derstanding and appreciation but also 
make possible future national planning 
and implementation. 

Such a discipline is here denomi- 
nated, for want of a more accurately 
descriptive term, “social epistemology,” 
by which is meant the study of those 
processes by which society as a whole 
seeks to achieve a perceptive or under- 
standing relation to the total environ- 
ment—physical, psychological, and in- 
tellectual. The derivation of the term is 
readily apparent. Epistemology is the 
theory or science of the methods and 
foundations of knowledge, especially 
with reference to the limits and validity 
of knowledge; and through it the phi- 
losopher seeks an understanding of how 
the individual achieves a perceptual or 
knowing relationship to his environ- 
ment. Social epistemology merely lifts 
the discipline from the intellectual life 
of the individual to that of the society, 
nation, or culture. 


RELATION OF THE NEW DISCIPLINE 
TO GRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 


Four basic assumptions underlie this 
new discipline: 


1. That it is possible for the individual to 
enter into a relationship of “knowing” with 
respect to his own immediate environment 
or that part of the entirety of his environ- 
ment with which he has personal contact. 

. That the instruments of communication 
which mankind has developed enable the 
individual to come into approximately the 
same kind of relationship with that part 
of his total environment that is beyond his 
immediate personal experience but which 
he is able to comprehend because the sym- 
bols of communication relate this vicarious 
experience to his own immediate experi- 
ence. In short, one must assume that man 
can achieve an intellectual synthesis with 
his environment and that that environment, 
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through our present mediums of communi- 
cation, includes remote and vicarious as 
well as immediate and direct experience. 

. That, by co-ordinating the differing knowl- 
edge of many individuals, the society as a 
whole may transcend the knowledge of the 
individual. 

. That social action, reflecting integrated 
intellectual action, transcends individual 
action. 


Because modern man finds himself in 
an environment that has been extended 
to almost limitless dimensions in space 
and time, it is no longer possible for a 
single individual today to enter into a 
relationship of complete understanding 
with the totality of that environment. 
Thus specialization of function, where- 
by each may master a part of the whole, 
becomes the only practicable alterna- 
tive. But such specialization can achieve 
unity of action only when there is a ra- 
tional synthesis of the collective contri- 
butions for the solution of inter- or 
intradisciplinary or group problems, for 
the planning of courses of action, or for 
the determination of policy. In the 
scholarly world this is exemplified by 
the synthesis that results from a pool- 
ing of resources by anthropologists, so- 
ciologists, economists, political scien- 
tists, and psychologists for an effective 
attack upon such problems as conflicts 
among racial groups, economic inter- 
ests, or political entities. Likewise, in 
commerce and industry it is a common 
practice for corporations to bring to- 
gether specialists in particular technolo- 
gies—in design, market analysis, law, 
labor relations, economics, advertising, 
or other areas of specialization—in or- 
der that the enterprise as a whole may 
improve the production or distribution 
of its commodity or extend and develop 
its services. This process of the syn- 
thesizing of technical assistance is fur- 
ther exemplified in the increasing use 
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matie by many agencies of government 
of the special knowledge of experts in 
such fields as economic theory, techno- 
logical processes, regional planning, 
utilization of natural resources, and 
political manipulation for the imple- 
mentation of particular programs of 
governmental policy or action. 

In all these instances the specialists 
employed may be quite properly re- 
garded as “personal carriers” in the 
total communication process; but the 
substantive content thus communicated 
may be, and generally is, derived from 
a lengthy and intricate pattern of sec- 
ondary, or graphic, communication—a 
main stream that is fed by an elaborate 
network of tributaries, artificially and 
fortuitously created with little regard 
for over-all efficiency. Yet it is largely 
upon such a devious system of com- 
munication that the individual must de- 
pend if he is to keep abreast of the 
progress of his specialty. Finally, it 
should be pointed out that the flow of 
communication to the situation in which 
it is to be used may be entirely second- 
ary, without personal interaction, syn- 
thesized from many sources through 
the reading or reporting of a single per- 
son. All too frequently, then, the in- 
dividual finds himself virtually a pris- 
oner in the labyrinth of communication, 
without an Ariadne or a spool of thread. 

Yet, despite its complexity and its 
obvious inefficiency, it is upon this very 
system of secondary communication 
that mankind is dependent for intelli- 
gent social action in units larger than 
the individual, and today corporate 
rather than individual action is increas- 
ingly the vital determinant force in the 
shaping of contemporary society. Thus 
the focus of attention for the new area 
of study here described as social episte- 
mology is the analysis of the production, 
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distribution, and utilization of intellec- 
tual products in much the same fashion 
as that in which the production, dis- 
tribution, and utilization of material 
products have long been investigated. 
Graphic communication provides objec- 
tive evidence of the process. 


THE AVAILABILITY OF DATA 


To such a discipline a well-developed 
system of bibliography is essential. A 
coherent, rational, and effective pat- 
tern of bibliographic organization in- 
corporating new, more refined, and 
more precise techniques for the descrip- 
tion and analysis of content would pro- 
vide the basic data for such an investi- 
gation, much as statistics of population 
provide the basic data for the demo- 
graphic study of man, or as statistics of 
the production and consumption of eco- 
nomic goods and the analyses of the 
flow of money have provided accurate 
indexes of the economic condition or de- 
velopment of societies. Hulme’s correla- 
tion of bibliography with technological 
development, as indicated by the regis- 
tration of patents, is a pioneer contribu- 
tion to this new discipline and a fore- 
shadowing of what could be accom- 
plished, had we sufficiently refined bib- 
liographic description and analysis of 
content and dependable and regular 
reporting of the production and flow of 
the content of communication so de- 
scribed and analyzed. 

But until these techniques of biblio- 
graphic description and analysis have 
been refined and until there is a biblio- 
graphically well-charted flow of the 
content of the existing system of com- 
munication, attempts at quantitative in- 
vestigation will be as crude, inexact, 
and unreliable in their results as are the 
concepts and techniques characteristic 
of the dissociated bibliographic services 
of today. 
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THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARIAN 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHER 


In the development of the theoretical 
framework of this new discipline and 
in the improvement of methods of 
analysis and measurement the librarian 
and bibliographer should be a pioneer; 
the operating library, the bibliographic 
or documentation center, and the biblio- 
graphic service the laboratory; and the 
schools for advanced study in librarian- 
ship the focuses of research. Already 
there is considerable evidence that some 
librarians in the United States, and still 
more in England, are struggling with 
the problems of more exact bibliograph- 
ic description and analysis through 
new approaches to classification and 
new techniques of high-speed electronic 
bibliographic manipulation. Immediate 
next steps must be directed toward the 
formulation of a systematic theory of 
graphic communication which would 
not only reveal significant research 
problems for investigation but would, 
at the same time, develop a rational 
guide for the systematic planning of 
bibliographic services—a pattern of 
bibliographic organization that not only 
would facilitate the flow of communica- 
tion throughout all parts of the scholar- 
ly world but would permeate the entire 
social structure. Such a comprehensive 
and integrated system of bibliographic 
organization would, at one and the same 
time, meet the needs of specialized 
groups for specialized information, pro- 
vide the layman with syntheses and 
generalizations that would be guides to 
intelligent social action, and release 
sources of essential data for continuing 
research and inquiry. 


FIRST STEPS IN DEVELOPMENT 


Just as economics, as a discipline, de- 
pends upon the psychological factor of 
man’s acquisitiveness and involves a 
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continuing study of the forms and proc- 
esses which that acquisitiveness creates 
and just as sociology is founded upon 
the evidence that man is inherently gre- 
garious and seeks to examine the forms 
and processes in which such gregarious- 
ness manifests itself, so the proposed 
discipline is predicated on the assump- 
tion that man is naturally and continu- 
ously curious about his environment 
and that he seeks continually to extend 
his knowledge in his efforts to control 
and manipulate his environment. This 
discipline would undertake to study the 
kinds of social organization and social 
behavior occasioned by this universal 
human drive. Therefore, because it is a 
continuing study of one of the basic 
social processes, it cannot achieve full 
maturity as a discipline in the imme- 
diate future. Years, decades, perhaps a 
century or more, may be required for 
its full development as an established 
discipline. Nevertheless, it is possible 
now to initiate investigations into cer- 
tain parts of the total process, so long 
as those parts are clearly understood in 
relation to the whole. Thus such orig- 
inal exploration can be kept within 
practicable limits of time and resources 
and yet contribute substantially to the 
advancement of the parent-discipline. 
The initial exploration should follow 
two main avenues—-situational analysis 
and analysis of the information unit. 
1. Situational analysis—The first 
basic need is for a complete analysis of 
the kinds of information, knowledge, 
and insights developed by all the con- 
tributory sciences or disciplines that are 
brought to bear upon each of the many 
focal points of human activity. Such 
analyses would answer, for example, 
such questions as: What information or 
knowledge is required when a business 
enterprise or commercial undertaking 
proposes to open a new market? What 
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iacmation or knowledge should be 
available when a legislative body is con- 
sidering a new or revised tax law? What 
information or knowledge is essential to 
a chemical industry that is developing 
a new synthetic fiber? Such situations 
might be multiplied indefinitely; al- 
though each is unique, all probably fall 
into a finite number of discoverable 
types distinguished from one another 
by the possession of identifiable charac- 
teristics. 

Valid analyses, therefore, might be 
obtained by associating or grouping 
these situations in broad classes de- 
rived from relatively crude empirical 
observation. Exploration of the charac- 
teristics of these broad classes would be 
a preliminary step toward a more re- 
fined definition, analysis, and grouping 
of the situations in terms of their in- 
formational needs and requirements. 
That exploration of this kind cannot be 
done once and for all is obvious, for the 
situations themselves will change as the 
factors that condition them change. An 
illustration will make this clear. Let it 
be assumed, for example, that someone 
should suddenly establish beyond all 
doubt that the cause of poliomyelitis is 
not bacteriological but systemic and 
chemical. Such a development would be 
immediately reflected in a drastic alter- 
ation of the informational needs and 
requirements of those working to im- 
prove the diagnosis, treatment, cure, 
and prevention of this dread disease. In 
the series of investigations here pro- 
posed, it is the purpose of “situational 
analysis” not to supply final answers 
concerning the informational require- 
ments of specific groups engaged in spe- 
cific types of activities but to develop a 
sound methodology by means of which 
situational analysis can be applied with 
ease, efficiency, and accuracy to a vari- 
ety of differing situations or to the same 
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situation as it changes through time. 
Such a methodology would be equally 
useful as an operational, administrative, 
or research tool. Many librarians today 
are being forced to develop for their 
own use the crude and pragmatic begin- 
nings of just such a method of analysis; 
tomorrow the mastery of the method 
may be an essential part of the educa- 
tion of every professional librarian. 

2. Analysis of information unit. — 
The second main avenue of exploration 
here proposed leads to the development 
of techniques for the accurate descrip- 
tion of the many “thought units” that 
comprise the flow of information and to 
the creation of a method for identifying 
classes of these units briefly, through 
the use of symbols. The need upon 
which this avenue of approach is found- 
ed, is, in effect, the basis for the current 
revival of interest in classification and 
the contribution that it can make to the 
improvement of bibliographic opera- 
tions. Though classification is the end- 
product of the approach here suggested, 
the result need not be a universal or 
permanent schematism. Again, the im- 
portant contribution of the proposed in- 
vestigation is the development of an 
appropriate methodology, not the fabri- 
cation of a utopian schedule of classes 
or an ideal notation system. The impor- 
tance of a sound methodology, how- 
ever, is apparent when one reflects that 
only after valid techniques and systems 
of classification have been devised can 
bibliographic materials be so manipu- 
lated that it will be possible (a) to 
analyze, describe, and hence locate the 
separate units of information, whether 
they be micro-units or macro-units, and 
(6) to compile the continuing statistics 
which will provide the necessary in- 
dexes of the production, flow, and con- 
sumption of the content of graphic 
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communication. F. H. Giddings has 
stated: 


Science, as was said, “is nothing more nor less 
than getting at facts, and trying to understand 
them,” the discovery of facts which prove to be 
facts is initial scientific activity. ...We make 
acquaintance with a fact as an individual in- 
stance of something or other which arrests at- 
tention. A hundred other things, quite as obvi- 
ous, quite as important, and probably more 
significant, we may not see at all. If we reflect 
for a moment on this circumstance we dis- 
cover that the assortment of facts which we 
carry in our heads and build into the structure 
of knowledge must be smaller than the assort- 
ment which makes up the world of actuality, 
and differently arranged. ... The particular in- 
stance of something or other which has arrested 
our attention looks like a unit or item, de- 
tached or detachable, and so we think of it for 
the moment. Then we make further discover- 
ies. Our instance is a unit as far as its relations 
with other instances like itself or different 
happen to go, but if we leave them out of our 
field of vision and forget them, and look in- 
tently at our particular instance we see it re- 
solve into a multitude of lesser items, arranged 
perhaps in clusters or patterns, and, like enough, 
moving about. Each of these items in turn, we 
presently ascertain, is composite, and so on, 
without end. ... Here it is important to under- 
stand that in so viewing the particular instance, 
and in so choosing a unit of investigation, we 
are not acting arbitrarily. ... Speaking strictly, 
our choice is determined by a logical necessity. 
We take the particular instance as a unit if we 
are investigating what it does. We do not take 
it as a unit, but resolve it into units of the next 
lower order, if we are investigating what it is.* 


SUMMARY 


Systematic investigation of human 
behavior, in order to be brought within 
manageable limits, must always segre- 
gate certain aspects of behavior even 
while recognizing that behavior is al- 
ways composed of many elements. Eco- 
nomics attempts to isolate and study 


* The Scientific Study of Human Society (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1924), 


pp. 42-46. 
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the economic aspects of behavior, soci- 
ology studies behavior in relation to the 
group, and psychology (during the last 
half-century, at least) has emphasized 
inherent “drives” or motivations de- 
rived from such drives. It is empirically 
observable that there are many situa- 
tions in which rational observation, 
analysis, and decision determine the 
course of action of both individuals and 
groups. These situations are the ones 
which, in the long run, are probably 
most effective in the attempt to under- 
stand and control the environment, so- 
cietal as well as physical, and the ones 
in which graphic communication is 
most frequently and effectively used. 
Yet there has been little systematic 
investigation of this kind of behavior 
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as x form of social action. There are 
many agencies which share responsibil- 
ity for implementing the flow of knowl- 
edge and information through society, 
many of them dealing directly with the 
production and flow of secondary, or 
graphic, communication. We are con- 
cerned here only with bibliographic 
agencies, but it must not be forgotten 
that they are only one link in the chain 
and that the entire process must event- 
ually be studied. Bibliographic services 
must be adequately planned with refer- 
ence to the types of situations in which 
they will be used; and they must be in- 
ternally organized according to the de- 
scriptive devices developed by follow- 
ing the second avenue of investigation 
suggested above. 








THE COVER DESIGN 


ee DE GARALDIS, with Johannes de 
Boscho and his brother Michael de Garaldis 
as partners, began printing in Pavia about 1494. 
A 1493 Fortunatus Rubrica has been attributed 
to the firm, probably because of a misreading 
of the date of an edition 
which was printed by the 


of some type. Bernardinus during his later years 
broadened his field and printed also theological 
and religious books, many but not all of which 
were probably for the university trade. He was 
still printing in Pavia in 1521. A few of his books 
were beautifully illustrated. 

The mark here repro- 





partners three years later. 
The first book which can 
with certainty be assigned to 
the firm is a fourteen-leaf 
pamphlet, Laurus de Pala- 
tiis’ Super statuto quod foemi- 
nae non succedant, completed 
on December 24, 1494. 

Pavia in the fifteenth cen- 
tury was the seat of a flour- 
ishing university, and it is 
not surprising to find that 
the partners devoted them- 
selves largely to the printing 
of books of law and medicine 
—two fields in which the 
university was famous— 
some of them written by 
professors there. . 

The partnership, how- 


duced passed to Bernardi- 
nus from his brother. In it St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine, 
attired as bishops, face each 
other. Ambrose,as he is often 
represented in art, bears a 
scourge, and Augustine, ap- 
propriately, carries a book. 
Above the saints is a doubly 
encircled JS, which origi- 
nally stood between the 
Christian and surname of 
Michael de Garaldis. When 
he succeeded to the owner- 
ship of the press, however, 
Bernardinus removed his 
brother’s name from the 
mark. 

The scene re; resented on 
the mark links Pavia and 
Milan, for Augustine is bur- 








ever, was short lived. De 








Boscho apparently left it 
after 1497 but continued 
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ied in Pavia, and Ambrose is 
the patron saint of Milan, in 











sharing the press with the 

brothers De Garaldis until 

1500 or a short time thereafter. The brothers 
remained in partnership until about 1505, when 
Michael ceased printing. 

Bernardinus carried on the business. He had 
an active competitor with a long name, Jacobus 
de Paucis Drapis de Burgo Franco, who also 
printed for the university trade. Their competi- 
tion, however, was not bitter. They divided be- 
tween themselves the works of the Arabian 
physician and philosopher Avicenna and shared 
the use of a woodcut compartment and probably 


the duchy of which Pavia 
then lay. We may not be 
oversubtle if we regard the depiction of this 
historical scene—the two saints had met on 
more than one occasion—on the mark as a 
protestation of loyalty on the part of Bernardi- 
nus de Garaldis (and even possibly of the Uni- 
versity of Pavia) to the dukes of Milan. 


EpwIN E.iott WILLOUGHBY 
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THE BRITISH NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY: AN APPRAISAL! 


T™ first volume of this impressive and valu- 
able work is now available. The editor, staff, 
printer, and the Council for the British National 
Bibliography are to be congratulated upon suc- 
cessfully launching the BNB and finishing the 
first year of publication. 


The major portion (544 pages) is the Classi- 
fied Subject Catalogue, arranged according to 
the Dewey Decimal System, with 13,231 main 
entries. The fullest information for the entries 
is found in this Classified Section, where several 
hundred titles are represented by one or more 
entries under additional Dewey numbers, re- 
ferring to the principal entry for full informa- 
tion by means of “see” references. The Alpha- 
betical Author and Title Index (115 pages) is 
much more than its title implies, for there are 
also entries under editors, translators, compilers, 
sponsors, and series titles, although only under 
the main entry (usually author) is there suffi- 
cient information for ordering purposes. The 
Subject Index (24 pages) is—surprisingly—not 
a relative or alphabetic index limited to the 
terms corresponding to the Dewey classification 
numbers used in this annual volume. Instead, 
the class numbers used are indexed for some 
numbers and not for others, and the Subject 
Index includes additional terms which are not 
in the relative index to the fourteenth edition 
of Dewey. These terms, such as “Penicillin,” 
“Streptomycin,” and “Einstein: Lives,” are 
taken from the titles themselves. 

The volume itself is lightly constructed for its 
weight and for the heavy use which it will re- 
ceive. The inadequacy of the paper will be no- 
ticed particularly in the Author Index, where a 
very concentrated text (five- or six-point type 


*The British National Bibliography, Annual 
Volume, 1950: A Subject List of the New British 
Books Published in 1950, Based upon the Books 
Deposited at the Copyright Office of the British 
Museum and Classified according to the Dewey 
Decimal Classification with Full Author, Title and 
Subject Indexes, ed. A. J. Wells (London: Council 
of the British National Bibliography, Ltd.). 


in four columns to the page) will be subjected 
to heavy use. A thumb index to the various sec- 
tions or guides printed on the fore edge would 
have been very convenient for a volume the 
users of which are so dependent upon its author 
and subject indexes. The difficulties are partly 
explained by the editor: “A dispute in the print- 
ing trade, a paper shortage and an unprecedented 
rise in the cost of paper and print all severely 
tried our resources during the first twelve 
months.” 

But there are more serious drawbacks, from 
the American viewpoint, to efficient use of the 
BNB for 1950. One of these arises from the 
long-standing difference between British and 
American librarians about classified and alpha- 
betical catalogs for subject information. Amer- 
ican librarians are willing to arrange their books 
upon the shelves by a classification scheme for 
the convenience of users who go directly to the 
shelves, but they and the users are reluctant to 
consult a subject index to gain access to a classi- 
fied catalog when they can obtain subject infor- 
mation successfully by looking in an alphabeti- 
cally arranged subject catalog. The inadequacy 
of the Subject Index of the 1950 volume, as we 
shall show later, serves to make the Classified 
Section difficult to use. Mr. Wells defends the 
choice of a classified arrangement for the BVB 
in an article, “Classification for Omnibus Na- 
tional Bibliographies,’’* by saying: “We have to 
remember that collections of omnibus national 
bibliographies will constitute the future uni- 
versal bibliography. For this purpose alphabeti- 
cal subject arrangement under the natural 
names of subjects in all languages would be a 
great inconvenience.” 

The Classified Section—We have already 
mentioned that the Classified Section requires 
an Author Index and that this index is so con- 
structed that the fullest information about each 
entry is found only in the Classified Section. 


* Revue de la documentation, XVIII (June 30, 
1951), 91-95. 
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However, our experience is that the L.C. Author 
Catalog outsells the L.C. Subject Catalog by 
nine to five. Although Mr. Wells has already 
reduced the emphasis on the Classified Section 
by cutting the entries from ten-point to eight- 
point type in the weekly issues for 1951, he has 
not increased the size of the type or the amount 
of information under author in the Author 
Index. 

The Classified Section is not fully self-ex- 
planatory, because equivalents in words are 
lacking for Dewey numbers used in classifying 
some entries. Class 271 is designated “Religious 
Orders,”’ but, without consulting the fourteenth 
edition of Dewey, the user cannot tell that 
Inside the Cloister (271.1), for example, is 
about Benedictine monks or that Thomas Mer- 
ton’s The Waters of Siloe is about Trappist 
monks. There is no heading for 869.3 (‘‘Portu- 
guese Fiction’), although one is badly needed, 
since the entries bearing this number are printed 
under the larger heading (860) “Spanish Litera- 
ture.’ When an error in arrangement occurs, the 
absence of an equivalent in words is especially 
disconcerting, as in the case of an 859.3, which 
appears between 860 and 862.3 without identifi- 
cation as a “novel translated from the Ruman- 
ian.” Fortunately, such errors in arrangement 
are few, and the absence of headings for some 
Dewey numbers has been remedied in the week- 
ly issues for 1951, where each entry is given 
both the Dewey number and its equivalent in 
words. 

The colon is used to separate two D.C. num- 
bers which show the subject relationships for an 
entry, such as 016:287 but there are no entries 
under these numbers in inverted form, such as 
287:016, so that the second aspect is lost to 
the users of the Classified Section. The main 
entry for the Advertiser’s Annual, as an exam- 
ple of another lack in cross-referencing, is under 

D.C. No Major Heading Omitted 
Engineering: Bibliographies 
Religion: Bibliographies 


016.62 
016.2 


Medicine: Bibliographies 
Fancy work 


016.61 
746 


681 Precision Instruments 


oe, 
659.1058, and there are “see” references to it 
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from 050.58 and 070.58. There are no tracings 
for these cross-references in the 1950 volume, 
but this lack has been overcome in the weekly 
issues for 1951 by tracing the cross-reference 
on the main entry as a “subsidiary subject.” The 
BNB may find it more economical to use Roman 
or Arabic numerals to designate “subsidiary 
subjects,” as L.C. does in its tracings. 

The BNB began the gradual adoption of class 
numbers from the fifteenth edition of the Deci- 
mal! Classification with the issue for May 23, 
1951, and subsequent issues have carried no- 
tices of the numbers as they have been adopted. 
A fuller statement is promised to reveal the ex- 
tent to which the BNB will adopt the fifteenth 
edition. 

The Subject Index.—The Subject Index does 
not appear to have been carefully and consis- 
tently compiled, and it does not quite live up to 
the claim that “one of the most important as- 
pects of this bibliography is its exhaustive index 
to the subject matter of books.”’ Under the sub- 
ject heading “Building” on page ix, for exam- 
ple. are listed fourteen D.C. numbers where 
books may be found dealing with various as- 
pects of this subject, but none of the fourteen 
numbers is a subdivision of 690, the principal 
number for building. This hardly accords with 
the claim, on page 663, that “even if the exact 
name of the subject is not known, you can 
begin your search by looking up the name of any 
subject which is related to it, for the systematic 
nature of the Classified Section ensures that the 
further subdivisions of this subject will be listed 
at the same place.” 

A few examples will show that major head- 
ings used in the Classified Section are frequent- 
ly omitted in the Subject Index, while entries 
listed under those headings are indexed: 


Entry Indexed 
Roads: Engineering: Bibliographies 
Aeronautics: Bibliographies 
Recusants: . . . Bibliographies 
Jesuits: Bibliographies 
Dentistry: Bibliographies 
Tapestries: Fine arts 
Embroidery: Arts and crafts 
Clockwork mechanisms 
Watch- and clockmaking 
Computing machines 


016.6257 
016.42913 
016 28242055 
016.2715 
016.6176 
746.3 

746.44 

681.1 

681.11 
681.14 
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The reverse is also found; major headings are 
indexed but not entries listed under them in the 
Classified Section: 

D.C. No. Major Heading Indexed 
750 Painting: Fine arts 
760 Engraving 
685 Leather: Manufactures 
677 Textiles 


There is an entry for “General encyclopedias” 
(030) in the Subject Index but not for ‘“Gen- 
eral periodicals: Bibliographies” (016.05). 
There is a heading for “Periodicals: Bibliogra- 
phies” (016.05) but not for “Agriculture: Peri- 
odicals: Bibliographies” (016.6305) or “Sci- 
ence: Periodicals: Bibliographies” (016.505). 
In view of the explanation on page 663 (“It 
will naturally be found most convenient to look 
up the specific name of the subject”), it is un- 
fortunate that so many of the specific entries 
are lacking from the Subject Index. 

The following are examples of some minor 
errors which were found in the Subject Index: 


Entry in Subject Index 
636.08552 
633.3 
o11/o16 
385.9 


Silage: Food values 

Silage: Crops: Agriculture 

Bibliographies 

Gresley Pacifics 

United Nations: Economics 330.611 

Bacon, F., rst Viscount St. Albans: 
Bibliographies O12 

Mazzuoli, G. F. M.: Painting 759.507 


In the first issue (January 4, 1950) it was 
stated that “the entries . . . will be catalogued as 
far as possible in accordance with the Anglo- 
American Cataloguing Code, except in the case 
of pseudonymous writers whose works will be 
catalogued under the form of name appearing 
on the title page in accordance with the practice 
of the British Museum.” The American user 
will therefore note in the Classified Section and 
the Author and Title Index some differences 
from current American practice as codified by 
the A. L. A. Cataloging Rules for Author and 
Title Entries, especially for corporate entries. 
When two corporate bodies or personal authors 
issue a publication, BNB uses both names in 
the heading and connects them by “and.” 
When two divisions of a corporate body joint- 
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ly issue a publication, BNB invents a com- 
bined name, such as “Great Britain. Foreign 
Office, and Treasury.” BNB uses only the first 


Entry Omitted 
Water-colour painting 759.2 
Etching 767 
Bootmaking 685.3 
Linen 677.1 


word or first initial of a title in the boldface 
heading and enters many serials with non- 
distinctive titles under title rather than under 
the corporate body; for example, “Annals,” 
“Bulletin,” “Journal,” etc., are used as main- 
entry words. BNB shows the full administrative 
hierarchy from the largest to the smallest unit 
for governmental entries, whereas the Library 
of Congress omits the intermediate units and 
sometimes enters under the next-to-smallest 
unit. BNB has not adopted the abbreviations 
“Gt. Brit.,” “U.S.,” “Dept.,” etc., and uses 
“Statutes” instead of “Laws, statutes, etc.” 
BNB appears to translate the names of some 


Error 
Number not used 
Number not used 


orr not used 

Actually 285.0942, where it is fourth of fourteen 
entries 

Actually 330.0611 

Inconsistent with entry, which is: Bacon, Francis, 
Viscount St. Albans 

Heading in Classified Section is: Parmigianino, D., 
by which he was also known, but Mazzuoli is 
omitted there . 


corporate bodies from the vernacular into Eng- 
lish. Some entries are made under corporate 
bodies which have only a slight connection 
with the works. For example, “Cornell Univer- 
sity. Freedom and the University” is the entry 
in the BNB, whereas L.C. enters under title, 
without an added entry for Cornell. Other 
entries are made under a corporate subject 
heading rather than under author; for exam- 
ple, BNB enters The Evolution of Our Latin 
American Policy under “United States,” where- 
as L.C. enters under editor.* 

The Subject Index will be heavily used, but 
its users probably will recognize its limitations 


* Mr. Joseph S. Allen made the survey of forms 
of entry on which this paragraph is based. 
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and will not depend on it as a guide to all the 
information on a subject. 

The Author and Title Index.—The Alpha- 
betical Author and Title Index provides infor- 
mation on author, title, publisher, price, D.C. 
number, and BNB serial number only under 
the main entry (usually author). This policy 
necessitates direct or implied cross-references 
from added entries under title, series, editor, 
compiler, etc., when they are indexed to the 
author entry. These cross-references make the 
Author and Title Index inconvenient to use. 
The BNB will provide a real improvement for 
its users if it will give up cross-references for 
the Author and Title Index and provide full 
information under all the entries in the Author 
Index. Such a change would increase the cost 
of production but facilitate the use of the 
BNB. 


If cross-references must be retained for 


economy’s sake, the title entries will be clearer 
if written “Fair Play see M. Leaf,” rather than 
“Fair Play by M. Leaf.” The latter form, 
which is the one now used, requires the user to 
turn to the author entry without actually tell- 
ing him to do so. The Author and Title Index 
is particularly inconvenient to use when cross- 


references like the following are encountered: 
“British Society for International Understand- 
ing. SEE British survey (popular series).”” Un- 
der “British survey (popular series)” the user 
finds ‘71. Japan; 74. Australia.” He then must 
turn to each of these words as author entries 
for order information. If the user then wants 
the fullest information, he must turn to the 
Classified Section; but he cannot get to the 
Classified Section from added entries for title, 
series, editor, etc., because they lack the D.C. 
numbers. The user looking up “Tooth, G., SEE 
Great Britain. Colonial Office” will find, after 
some searching, that the desired entry is the 
forty-eighth out of forty-nine entries under 
“Great Britain. Colonial Office.” The incon- 
venience occurs because the title is omitted 
from the cross-reference. Unfortunately, these 
are not isolated examples but are representative 
of the pattern of the Author and Title Index. 

The form of main entry in the Author Index 
sometimes differs from that in the Classified 
Section. It will be noted that the form of cor- 
porate entry in the Classified Section is direct, 
such as “Great Britain. Ministry of Health,” 
while it is reversed in the Author and Title 
Index and appears as “Great Britain. Heatih, 
Ministry of.” British statutes are entered under 
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“deat Britain. Statutes” in the Classified Sec- 
tion, but in the Author Index the following 
reference is encountered: “Great Britain. Stat- 
utes. SEE under titles for individual acts.” This 
reviewer found a few blind cross-references 
and at least one invented title—‘‘American 
Book of Prayer” for “The Oxford American 
Prayer Book Commentary.” Users of the BNB 
will welcome the fact that each entry in the 
Classified Section is indexed under so many 
headings in the Author and Title Index, but 
they will have many occasions to regret that 
it is so inconvenient to use. 

The weekly issues for 1951 are also supplied 
with an Author Index for each issue, and for 
the last issue of each month with an Author, 
Title and Subject Index, cumulated in one 
alphabet for the whole month. These indexes 
appear to be made on the same patterns as 
those for the 1950 volume, but the type can- 
not be used for cumulations of 1950 and 1951 
entries in the future, since the lines differ by 
5/16 inch. Users must remember to use the 
D.C. number when looking for entries in the 
Classified Section of the 1950 volume but the 
BNB serial number when using the weekly 
issues. This situation is another source of con- 
fusion for the users. The subject entries in the 
monthly cumulated indexes refer only to the 
D.C. numbers, so that the user does not know 
in which one of four or five issues he may find 
entries for the subject in which he is interested 
and, therefore, must look in all the issues for 
the month. The arrangement of the Classified 
Section in the weekly issues for 1951 is ex- 
plicit; for example: 
574—Physiological Biology, Natural History 
574.94/9—NATURAL History or Spectat CouNTRIES 
§74.994—Australia 
574.9943—Queensland 
574.99043[1]—Great Barrier Reef 
Devanny, Jean 

Travels in North Queensland. London etc 
The numbered line just above the entry is 
needed in arranging the entries in the cumula- 
tions, but perhaps a saving in composition and 
paper could be made without sacrificing clarity 
if that line were reworded to read:“574.9943[1] 
—NaTuRAL History—Great Barrier Reef, 
Queensland,” although care would be needed to 
avoid undesirable repetition of terms in the 
cumulations. According to the announcement 
on each weekly issue, “cumulations of the 
whole catalogue are published every three, six, 
[and] nine” months, as well as the annual vol- 
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ume, but these are not yet available for in- 
spection at the Library of Congress. 


It is interesting to compare the BNB with 
the L.C. Author Catalog and L.C. Subject Cata- 
log. The BNB is limited to books copyrighted 
in Great Britain (13,231 titles in 1950, com- 
pared to 17,072 titles published in Great Brit- 
ain that year).4 The L.C. catalogs include each 
year about 84,000 publications in the languages 
of many countries, with but little limitation as 
to publication date. The L.C. catalogs for the 
1950 annual volumes required 5,496 pages, and 
the BNB, if enlarged to the same number of 
entries, would have required only 4,360 pages 
The BNB is a national bibliography, and the 
L.C. publications are its card-catalog entries 
in book form. The main entries for all these 
are set on linotype slugs, thus establishing a 
fundamental similarity from which three quite 
dissimilar publications result. The BNB prints 
its Classified Section from type, whereas L.C. 
uses photo-offset reproduction from printed 
cards; thus L.C. saves by photographic reduc- 
tion but BNB does not. L.C. stores cards for 
cumulations, but BNB must store type, which 
is costly. The primary arrangement of BNB is 
classified, that for L.C. alphabetical by author. 
The BNB, to make its services complete, re- 
quires not only an Author and Title Index but 
also an alphabetical Subject Index, and these 
indexes must be set in type in addition to the 
typesetting required for the entries in the 
Classified Section. The L.C. Author Catalog re- 
quires only the alphabetically arranged L.C. 
Subject Catalog to complete L.C.’s services; 
and the latter is printed from the same slugs 
of type as are the cards used in the L.C. Author 
Catalog. It is necessary to set type for the 
added-entry cross-references for the L.C. Au- 
thor Catalog (about 20 per cent of the main 
entries), but these are about to be prepared at 
a lower cost on the Coxhead DSJ Composing 
Machine (an improved model of the Vari- 
Typer). The headings for the L.C. Subject 
Catalog are prepared on IBM electric type- 
writers. It would appear that the cost of com- 
position must be much lower per entry for the 
L.C. catalogs than for the BNB. The BNB 
offers title and series entries in its Author and 
Title Index. These are omitted from the L.C. 
Author Catalog—by choice and not because of 
any technical barrier to their inclusion. The 
L.C. catalogs offer sufficient information about 


* Publishers’ Weekly, March 24, 1951. 
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each entry for identification and order pur- 
poses (except for price, which, as a matter of 
policy, is not included), whereas the BNB 
offers similar information only under author 
and the classified entry, and heavy use must 
be made of cross-references to reach those 
entries. 

It would appear that the L.C. catalogs are 
easier to prepare for printing than the BNB. 
First of all, cards are easier to handle than 
slugs of type and are much more legible. Cards 
can very rapidly be assembled into page copy 
for the camera—roo to 120 pages per person 
per day (and occasionally as many as 150) for 
the Author Catalog and 60 to 80 pages per 
person per day for the Subject Catalog; 4,000- 
5,000 cards can be laid out for either catalog 
by one person in a working day. Slugs of type 
can be handled with considerable ease by a 
printer. However, if a turned “B” on page 553 
of the 1950 volume can be relied upon as an 
indication that the Author and Title Index was 
set on Monotype equipment, this would mean 
that cumulation of the annual index was im- 
possible from the lines for the weekly and 
monthly indexes and that the Author and Title 
Index for 1950 must, therefore, have been set 
anew for the 1950 volume. 

The L.C. catalogs enjoy the benefit of the 
unit-card system, for all the entries which are 
to be indexed are shown on the cards as trac- 
ings and the main entry. The cards serve as 
copy for the printers and typists in preparing 
added-entry cross-references and subject head- 
ings with a minimum of editing. The entries in 
the Author and Title Index of the BNB differ 
so greatly from the main entries in the Classi- 
fied Section that it would appear that copy 
must be supplied to the printer for each entry 
in that index. If so, copy preparation is much 
costlier per entry for the BNB than for the 
L.C. catalogs. 

The points made here are suggestions for 
further improvement and are not meant to 
minimize the importance of the BNB. This 
review is based on examination of the copy of 
the BNB belonging to the Descriptive Catalog- 
ing Division of the Library of Congress, and 
the number of calls which I received from that 
division requesting its return testify to the 
amount of use that the BNB receives. 


C. D. GuLi 


Catalog Maintenance Division 
Library of Congress 
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The Librarians’ Conference of 1853. By GEORGE 
BuRWELL UTLeEy; edited by GILBERT H. 
Doane. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1951. Pp. 189. $3.00. 


By the middle of the nineteenth century 
American librarians were beginning to feel the 
first manifestation of professional cohesion. The 
inability of the social library to meet the needs 
of a maturing society had been amply demon- 
strated. For some years Henry Barnard and 
Horace Mann had been urging the creation of a 
public library system that would supply an 
ample reservoir of books for those who had com- 
pleted their years of formal education. Already 
both Massachusetts and New Hampshire had 
enacted legislation permitting municipalities to 
use public funds for the creation and main- 
tenance of libraries that would be free to all. 
The new Boston Public Library, for which plans 
had long been in the making, was soon to open 
its doors. The dawn of the public library era in 
America was about to break. 

Furthermore, those charged with the custody 
of public or quasi-public book collections had 
begun to think seriously about the techniques of 
their craft. For over a century printed catalogs 
of varying degrees of excellence had been issued 
at sporadic intervals by academic and other 
types of libraries. There had even been a few 
conspicuous examples of good subject bibliogra- 
phies from American presses. A decade earlier 
Panizzi and his associates had codified catalog- 
ing practice at the British Museum through the 
issuance of the so-called ‘‘ninety-one rules.”’ On 
this side of the Atlantic, Charles C. Jewett had 
just assumed the librarianship of the newly cre- 
ated Smithsonian Institution and had begun to 
think about the problems of bibliographic or- 
ganization in terms that were far in advance of 
his time. In 1852 he published his “thirty-nine 
rules” entitled On the Construction of a Catalogue 
for Libraries, which leaned heavily upon the 
previous work at the British Museum, and 
which was the initial attempt in this country to 
formulate standard cataloging practice. Only a 
few years later, in 1856, Nathaniel Shurtleff was 
to publish his Decimal System for the Arrange- 


ment and Administration of Libraries, to be fol- 
lowed, within two years, by Reuben Guild’s 
Librarian’s Manual. 

The time, therefore, seemed propitious for a 
convocation of practicing librarians when the 
publisher and bookseller Charles B. Norton is- 
sued in the pages of his Library Gaszeite a call for 
such a meeting to be held in New York, begin- 
ning Thursday, September 15, 1853, “for the 
purpose of conferring together upon the means 
of advancing the prosperity and usefulness of 
public libraries.” Though it was Norton who 
publicized the intention, four others were associ- 
ated with him in the planning and execution of 
the undertaking, and it is not difficult to deter- 
mine with reasonable accuracy the share which 
each bore. Without doubt it was Jewett who was 
the leader of the movement. Norton, who was a 
resourceful and enterprising publisher, con- 
ceived the idea as not only potentially valuable 
to the librarians but also far from detrimental to 
his own commercial interests. Seth Hastings 
Grant, who was an editorial assistant to Norton 
as well as librarian of the New York Mercantile 
Library, served as secretary to the convention. 
Daniel Coit Gilman, who also assisted Norton 
in the editing of the Gazette and the Register, was 
the youngest member of the group, having just 
graduated from Yale, and it was he who was re- 
sponsible for much of the detail of administering 
the convention. The fifth member of the found- 
ing group, Reuben A. Guild, was at that time 
only thirty-one years old, but he had been li- 
brarian of Brown University for five years and 
had already established himself as an important 
figure in American librarianship. 

A total of eighty-three men assembled on the 
morning of September 15 and, between that 
time and noon on September 17, transacted an 
astonishing amount of library and bibliographi- 
cal business. Forty-five of the conferees were 
practicing librarians, and thirty-eight repre- 
sented other professions and occupations. Of the 
librarians, twenty-eight, the largest single 
group, represented society and association li- 
braries, twelve were librarians of colleges and 
universities, and five were from libraries of mis- 
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cellaneous types. Of the nonlibrarians, educa- 
tion was represented by seven, the ministry by 
five, publishing by five, and medicine by three, 
while the remaining eighteen were occupation- 
ally unspecified. These delegates came from 
twelve states and the District of Columbia— 
from as far west as California, as far south as 
Louisiana, and as far north as Maine. 

During the three-day meeting this assembly 
addressed itself to a wide variety of problems: 
innovations in cataloging practice at the Smith- 
sonian Institution; the formation of a great na- 
tional central library and bibliographic center; 
the promotion of public libraries; the distribu- 
tion of government documents; the indexing of 
American literature; the problems of library 
classification ; and the international exchange of 
publications. Throughout these proceedings it 
was unquestionably Charles C. Jewett who was 
the driving force. He was unanimously elected 
president, and it was he who delivered the “‘key- 
note” address. His foresight and imagination in 
dealing with library problems marked him un- 
mistakably as the leader of the incipient profes- 
sion of librarianship, and the tragedy of his in- 
ability to resolve his differences with his associ- 
ates at the Smithsonian may well have had a far 
greater influence upon the shaping of American 
librarianship than is apparent on the surface. 
So far was Jewett in advance of his time that 
even today, a century later, many of his pro- 
posals are still unrealized. 

Prior to adjournment, four especially impor- 
tant resolutions were adopted by the assembled 
librarians: one favored the establishment of 
“public libraries’ in every town; a second ap- 
proved the plan and execution of Poole’s Index, 
the second edition of which had just appeared; a 
third proposed the compilation of a manual of 
standard library practice; and a fourth called 
for the appointment of a committee to draft 
plans for the formation of a permanent associa- 
tion of librarians. 

Though the beginnings were auspicious, the 
failure to realize this last proposal may be at- 
tributed to a variety of factors. Jewett’s quarrel 
with Henry, resulting in his departure from the 
Smithsonian, was probably the single most im- 
portant cause. But there were other causes as 
well. The committee created to plan the per- 
manent organization largely deserted library 
work. Charles Folsom resigned the librarianship 
of the Boston Athenaeum and “‘no longer served 
the cause.”’ S. Hastings Grant left his position as 
librarian of the Mercantile Library to enter 
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politics. Elijah Hayward lived in Ohio and was 
too remote from the eastern centers of library 
activity to lend effective aid. Jewett, the chair- 
man of the committee, because of his deep in- 
volvement in affairs at the Smithsonian, was 
unable to give the movement effective leader- 
ship, and Reuben Guild confessed that he ‘“‘did 
not feel inclined to shoulder the burden alone.” 
This collapse of interest was completed by the 
financial reverses of Charles B. Norton, which 
made it impossible for him to continue as agent 
for the librarians. In the background there were 
the beginnings of the financial crisis of 1857 and 
the ominous clouds of the approaching Civil 
War. 

In The Librarians’ Conference of 1853 the 
late George B. Utley has given the profession 
the first complete account of the proceedings 
that the paragraphs above have sketched only 
in the most general terms. It was fortunate in- 
deed that the work was so nearly completed at 
the time of his death that his nephew, Gilbert 
H. Doane, had to do little more than prepare the 
manuscript for the printer. It was also a happy 
thought that prompted the editor to include as 
an appendix a reprinting by photo-offset of the 
transactions of the convention as they were 
originally published in Norton’s Literary and 
Educational Register. For this modest and unas- 
suming contribution to an important segment of 
American library history the profession must be 
grateful. 

Rereading once more these deliberations of 
the founding fathers, the reviewer is impressed, 
as always, not only with the essential modernity 
of the ideas they expressed but with the degree 
to which the profession has departed from the 
solid foundations which they so conscientiously 
laid. From the topics which they discussed and 
the resolutions they adopted it is clear that they 
saw the problems of bibliographic organization 
or documentation, though they did not call 
them that, as central to the philosophy and 
practice of librarianship. It is the opinion of this 
reviewer that librarians, in their rejection of the 
lessons of history and the desertion of bibliogra- 
phy for the “greener fields” of adult education 
and popular culture, not only have been untrue 
to the faith of the founding fathers but, by leav- 
ing to other and less competent hands the major 
problems of bibliography, have seriously jeop- 
ardized the future of the library profession itself. 
Had the Public Library Inquiry, for example, 
been more acutely conscious of the history of the 
agency which it was directed to study, and had 
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it based its philosophical approach to the public 
library upon the ideas expressed by Jewett, 
Guild, Cutter, and Dana, it might never have 
tried to make of the public library an agency of 
mass communication, an instrument of popular 
culture, and to force upon it functions and ob- 
jectives so completely alien to its true nature. 


J. H. SHERA 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Report of the Royal Commission on National De- 
velopment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, 
1949-1951. Ottawa: Edmond Cloutier, 1951. 
Pp. xxi+517. $3.50. 

The need for this report and the wisdom of 
its findings were demonstrated unwittingly by 
several news commentators and journalists to- 
ward the end of last year. For instance, on De- 
cember 30, 1951, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, itself one of our major cultural as- 
sets, included in its programs two surveys by 
outstanding broadcasters of notable domestic 
happenings during 1951. Both were competent 
and reasonably full, but neither commentator 
so much as mentioned the publication of the 
““Massey Report.’’ Apparently it did not occur 
to them that the spectacle of a country patiently 
and accurately checking its cultural pulse while 
war clouds rumbled in the distance was worthy 
of record. And even more remarkable than the 
publication of such a report at such a time was 
the fact that the government had already tested 
the current atmosphere at home accurately 
enough to adopt some of the commission’s rec- 
ommendations and take measures to protect at 
least two of our cultural mediums (broadcasting 
and the universities) from the cold winds of 
penury. 

No; these commentators talked about Cana- 
dian production and industries, our influence in 
international councils, the removal of currency 
restrictions, universal old-age pensions, the 
budgetary surplus, and other familiar aspects of 
“‘progress.”’ That, says the Royal Commission, 
is precisely the trouble; if Canada is to become 
fully mature, fully balanced, fully civilized and 
self-reliant, she need not jettison her engineers 
and captains of industry, but she must also in- 
vest in her own writers, artists, composers, 
scholars; she must encourage the development 
of a mental climate in which they can flourish; 
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sheNnust build libraries as well as laboratories, 
art galleries as well as hydro-plants, subsidize 
ballet dancers as well as farmers. 

In seeking how this could best be achieved, 
the commission of four men and one woman un- 
der the chairmanship of the Right Honorable 
Vincent Massey did a prodigious amount of 
work. They traveled ten thousand miles, met 
over two hundred times, held public hearings in 
sixteen cities in the ten provinces, received 462 
briefs, and interviewed more than twelve hun- 
dred witnesses. They were helped by four ad- 
visory committees (including one on a national 
library), and in addition they commissioned a 
number of eminent authorities to prepare criti- 
cal studies on various subjects to provide a 
background for their work.' 

In general, their problem was to determine, 
in the light of the submissions made to them 
and of their own assessment of present needs, 
how the state could give aid and comfort over 
almost the entire range of cultural activities 
without endangering the spiritual and intel- 
lectual freedom which is the first requisite for 
significant creative work in any field. 

Their inquiries covered mass mediums; the 
press and periodical literature; art galleries, mu- 
seums, libraries, archives, and historic sites and 
monuments; the problems of voluntary bodies 
striving to think and act nationally in a vast, 
thinly settled, and bilingual country; the place 
of humanistic studies in an expanding industrial 
situation, where science and technology attract 
the lion’s share of attention and support; the 
plight of the creative artist struggling for recog- 
nition and a decent living under relatively un- 
favorable conditions. Finally, they considered 
the projection of Canada abroad and her obliga- 
tions to UNESCO. To a large extent, therefore, 
the commission grappled with problems and dif- 
ficulties which Canada shares with the rest of 
the Western world, but which are aggravated 
here by the forces of geography, the existence of 
a dual culture, and our insufficient and scattered 
population. 

The mass mediums of broadcasting, televi- 
sion, and films presented the toughest problem 
for the commission. In discussing the competing 
claims of the public agencies and the commercial 
interests which both operate in these fields, they 
come down firmly on the side of the angels. 
They are sharply critical of the interests which 

* Some of these studies have been published in a 


companion volume, Royal Commission Studies. . . 
(Ottawa: Edmond Cloutier, 1951). 
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seek to hamstring such bodies as the National 
Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation or to reduce the measure of control 
over private broadcasting now exercised by the 
C.B.C. However, in a well-argued minority re- 
port, Mr. Arthur Surveyor qualifies his col- 
leagues’ broad approval of present policies by 
suggesting various means of compromising what 
he regards as the legitimate grievances of the 
private broadcasting companies. 

In addition to numerous recommendations 
on the administration and financing of mass me- 
diums, there are analyses and recommendations 
on over twenty other matters which the Com- 
mission considered of major importance. The 
main proposals may be summarized as follows: 


a) Far-reaching improvements in the accommoda- 
tion and facilities of the National Gallery and the 
National Museum; establishment of a Canadian 
historical museum, a museum of science, and 
botanical and zodlogical gardens. 

Immediate establishment of a national library; 
thorough modernization of the present Library of 
Parliament and the method of handling archives; 
expansion of bibliographical services available 
through the National Bibliographic Center. 
Federal grants to the universities, based on pro- 
vincial populations; national postgraduate schol- 
arships in science, the humanities, the social sci- 
ences, and law; a system of fellowships for mature 
and advanced studies; international exchange 
scholarships; scholarships and fellowships in the 
creative arts; co-ordination of scientific research 
activities of the federal government. 
Considerable increase in the number of press and 
information officers in the foreign service; greater 
stress on the international activities of the 
C.B.C. and National Film Board. 

The creation of a new body, to be known as the 
“Canada Council for the Encouragement of the 
Arts, Letters, Humanities and Social Sciences,”’ 
designed to “‘stimulate and to help voluntary or- 
ganizations within these fields, to foster Canada’s 
cultural relations abroad, to perform the func- 
tions of a national commission for UNESCO, and 
to devise and administer a system of scholarships 
as recommended... .”’ 


It has been impossible to do full justice here 
to the richness, variety, and interest of this re- 
port, which is certainly one of the most sig- 
nificant documents ever to be fathered by the 
government of Canada and which probably has 
no parallel in the Western world. The report is 
as distinguished and varied in presentation as it 
is in subject matter, and it forms its own best 
argument for the value of the classical education 
and the emphasis on the humanities which it 
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loses no opportunity to support. The writing 
throughout is clear and forceful and lit by 
gleams of quiet humor. Readers who enjoy dis- 
covering fine things in unexpected places will 
find on pages 19-22 a piece of genuine creative 
writing which deserves to be remembered as a 
smal] masterpiece of evocation. 


R. D. HILTON SMITH 
Toronto Public Library 


Classification and Communication. By S. R. 
RANGANATHAN. (“Library Science Series,” 
No. 3.) Delhi: University of Delhi, 1951. Pp. 
291. 

The most recent book on classification by the 
prolific Dr. Ranganathan is now available in this 
country. Well known in Europe, this librarian’s 
librarian is finally becoming known here. Spe- 
cial librarians, particularly, will find much of in- 
terest in his frankly experimental work. 

As the Colon Classification system of Dr. 
Ranganathan is not well known in this country, 
a brief description should be helpful. The dis- 
tinctive thing about the Colon approach is that 
it focuses attention on the basic ways of char- 
acterizing, or identifying, a subject and largely 
ignores the hierarchical grouping of such char- 
acteristics. Indeed, Colon Classification does 
not seem to be classification at all in the tradi- 
tional sense of the term, i.e., a pure genus-spe- 
cies hierarchy. However, in the broader sense of 
a method of organizing information for retrieval 
purposes, the Colon can be said to be a classifica- 
tion scheme. The original and large debt to the 
classical Dewey Decimal System is still quite 
visible in the Colon. The shift is chiefly one of 
emphasis. What was embryonic in the Dewey, 
the tentative introduction of standard schedules 
for geography and chronology, has been broad- 
ened in the Colon to a method for standardizing 
characteristics (or “facets,” as Dr. Rangana- 
than calls them) in every field of knowledge. 

The breadth of Dr. Ranganathan’s interests 
is well demonstrated in this book, in which he 
examines the role of classification in the context 
of all the social sciences. Communication, that 
much misused term, simply means in this book 
all transmitted thought, by whatever means, 
between human beings. 

In Part I; “Classification and Its Evolution,”’ 
Dr. Ranganathan traces the development of the 
meaning of classification from its simplest sense, 
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that of dichotomy, to the increasingly intricate 
senses of today. In chapter iii he exhaustively 
presents the structure of his Colon scheme from 
its origin in 1933 to his most recent work. Then 
he contrasts the major existing classification sys- 
tems with what he conceives as the two basic 
types, the enumerative and the analytico-syn- 
thetic. The first, which merely lists in a helpful 
order existing knowledge, is best approximated 
by the Library of Congress system. The second 
type, which is emerging in the Colon, attempts 
first to analyze a subject into its constituent as- 
pects and then to construct an appropriate code 
to match this pattern. His arguments for prefer- 
ring close or depth-classification by analytico- 
synthetic means complete this part of the book. 

In Part II, “Communication,” he explores 
each field of communication for the role which 
classification might play. He is as quick to ad- 
mit that “literary exchange is . . . out of bounds 
for classificatory language’’ as he is to claim 
that “the maintenance of effective, expeditious 
communication among those engaged in intel- 
lectual cooperation” depends in great part upon 
classification. Or, as he says even more deci- 
sively in the conspectus, “most intellectual 
problems . . . turn out ultimately into problems 
of classification.”’ This is the major thesis of the 
book. 

In Part III, ‘‘Classification and Its Future,” 
Dr. Ranganathan outlines the key areas for 
further research in the field of classification. He 
discusses at length his most recent work on 
facets, in which he is trying to enunciate a gen- 
eral formula for locating and identifying the 
facets, or characteristics, in any field of knowl- 
edge. He enumerates five fundamental cate- 
gories—time, space, energy, matter, and per- 
sonality. The first four are not too difficult to 
understand (e.g., matter and energy when ap- 
plied in a field like chemistry). The personality 
facet is more tricky. All other facets are consid- 
ered to be but attributes of the personality 
facet, and it itself may be characterized on the 
basis of time, space, or matter. Obviously, here 
is one of the frontiers of classification work on 
which Dr. Ranganathan is busy. 

Dr. Ranganathan emphasizes repeatedly the 
great need for fundamental research in classifi- 
cation to parallel the changed situation in the 
growth of knowledge in the last fifty years (see 
his chart on p. 272 and the meaning of terms on 
p. 146). He speaks of the “Tactics of the Field of 
Knowledge’ and the “Counter-Tactics” of 
Colon notation. He modestly admits that the 
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Coign may not turn out to be the best of all pos- 
sible ways to solve all these problems, but he 
believes that it is going in the right direction. 
Dr. Ranganathan is a constructive reformer, the 
hardest role of all. 

Lea M. BOHNERT 
New York City 


Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 1951. Edited by AtLoys 
RuprEL. Mainz: Verlag der Gutenberg- 
Gesellschaft, 1951. Pp. 212. 


We are happy to welcome the Gutenberg- 
Jahrbuch 1951. Its discriminating international 
audience will find that the annual was well 
worth waiting for. It may be said that tradition 
marches on in the Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 1951. 
Again, as heretofore, its physical characteristics 
delight the eye. What is more, editorial policy 
continues to favor Vielseitigkeit and Interna- 
tionalitdt. Its editor, Dr. Aloys Ruppel, has also 
insisted on excellence, for every study in the 
volume is a credit t6 scholarship. 

The Jahrbuch contains the following seven 
divisions: “Handwriting,” “History of Paper,” 
“The Early Period of Print,” “Print from 1500- 
1900,”’ “Print in Modern Times,” “Binding,” 
and “‘Miscellaneous.”’ There are eight essays in 
English (including one translation), five in 
French, and one each in Italian and Spanish. 
Eighteen German scholars explore purposefully 
and competently areas of interest that yield a 
rich harvest. In the hope of being bibliographi- 
cally helpful, one is tempted to touch on each of 
the contributions, although such cataloging in- 
volves the risk of providing tedium rather than 
stimulation. However, if it may be assumed that 
most of us are primarily interested in the con- 
tribution to an international project by our own 
scholars and their English-speaking colleagues 
in other countries, this review should probably 
give attention mostly to the eight essays in Eng- 
lish. 

Dard Hunter, director of the Paper Museum 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, discusses early 
American paper labels and includes eighteen fig- 
ures on plates. He finds that our paper labels of 
a century and a half ago were as ephemeral as 
their present-day offspring, which require tons 
of paper and barrels of ink daily and must be 
considered a supreme necessity in modern mer- 
chandising. The earliest American paper label 
extant dates from the turn of the last century. 
Paper labels originated in Europe. The oldest in 
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the Paper Museum at Cambridge hails from six- 
teenth-century Germany. There is no doubt 
that label-collecting can prove as fascinating as 
stamp-collecting, although not so simple. To be 
sure, there are legions of stamp-collectors but 
merely a handful of label-collectors. The work of 
Dr. Hunter does, indeed, constitute a priceless 
contribution to “‘paperiana.”’ 

One of the treasures acquired most recently 
by the Pierpont Morgan Library is a copy of 
Anton Sorg’s German Passio Christi of 1480. 
Dr. Curt F. Biihler, whose fine performance in 
that institution has come to the attention of 
many colleagues here and abroad, sheds new 
light on its printing. What copies there are of 
this exceedingly rare item in Germany are not 
so complete as the Morgan acquisition. Dr. 
Biihler finds it necessary to devote part of his 
study to the woodcuts, in view of certain beliefs 
that have been voiced concerning “‘the errone- 
ous woodcut” in this incunabulum. Unfortu- 
nately, the problem that requires solution here 
may never be answered conclusively. However, 
Dr. Biihler’s deductions appear to be very rea- 
sonable and convincing and provide a new point 
of view that merits acceptance. 

This exhausts American participation in the 
Gutenberg-Jahrbuch. We next turn to the British 
contributors. Dr. L. A. Sheppard of the British 
Museum discusses two fragmentary leaves of a 
liturgical text recently found in his famous de- 
pository. He is inclined to believe that Con- 
stance may well have_been the place of origin of 
the Psalter in question, not necessarily Augs- 
burg, as favored by Proctor. A rubricator’s in- 
scription permits dating it around 1473. It is 
hoped that Dr. Sheppard will stay with the 
problem and ascertain, if possible, whether the 
book was designed to complete the folio Con- 
stance Breviary. 

Under the caption of “Problems of Early 
Nuremberg Typography” Dr. Victor Scholderer 
of the British Museum sets down some conjec- 
tures about the press established by Heinrich 
Rumel in Nuremberg and operated by Johann 
Sensenschmidt. The investigator believes that 
the owner of the anonymous press competing 
with Sensenschmidt around the year 1476 may 
well have been his former associate, Heinrich 
Kefer (usually spelled ‘“Keffer’), whom F. 
Geldner recently nominated printer of the 
thirty-six-line Bible at Bamberg. The vexing 
problem of anonymity will, of course, continue 
to harass bibliographers probing early typogra- 
phy, and thus conjecture rather than certainty 
must be frequently expected. Nevertheless, Dr. 
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Scholderer’s help in exploring one sector in that 
maze of intricacies in bibliographical archeology 
will receive ready acceptance. 

M. Y. Hammam, director-general of the 
Egyptian Government Press at Cairo, presents 
in capsule form the history of printing in Egypt. 
French orientalists who came to Egypt with 
Napoleon in 1798 were the first to set up a print- 
ing press. Thereupon Mohammad Ali the Great 
ordered a government press (widely known as 
the Bulaq Press) to be established in Cairo. 
Printing was done with Arabic, Persian, and 
European types. Capital or “Crown” letters, 
which the Arabic alphabet lacked, came into use 
in 1929. Their use, however, is restricted to the 
Government Press. The total output of printed 
books in Egypt in 1950 came to about three mil- 
lion copies. Having finished Dr. Hammam’s in- 
formative essay that might have become a book, 
one is reminded of the truth of “lo bueno, si 
breve, dos veces bueno.’”’ However, it is to be 
hoped that Dr. Hammam will some day give us 
the definitive history, packed into one volume if 
that is possible, which he is so well qualified to 
write. 

The year 1900 has double significance for stu- 
dents of bibliographical] history, for in that year 
the Doves Press began to function and the 
Gutenberg-Gesellschaft came into existence. 
Since the Doves Press stemmed almost directly 
from the Kelmscott Press, F. C. Avis of London 
in his essay briefly undertakes a comparative 
study of the print and the product of the two— 
as others have done before him—and finds that 
their works are complete antitheses—as others 
have also observed. The Doves Press established 
at Doves Place, Hammersmith, in 1900—not 
1901, as library science students learn in Mc- 
Murtrie—came to its end in 1917. Avis is surely 
right in asserting that its beautiful books “will 
be regarded as supreme exemplars so long as 
men delight in the appearance of the printed 
page.”’ At least those of us who have admired 
the Doves Bible, that monument of dignity and 
restraint, will gladly subscribe to that state- 
ment. In tracing the influence exerted by the 
Doves Press, Avis refers to the Insel-Verlag. 
However, it should have been stated that, even 
before that German publishing firm came into 
the orbit of influence of the Doves Press, its 
predecessor, the Poeschel and Tiemann enter- 
prise known as the Janus Press (founded in 1907 
and productive until 1923) manifested the 
Doves spirit. 

Oliver Simon of Plaistow, London, discusses 
“Mass Production and the Art of the Book in 
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England.” In such a discussion the place of 
honor must necessarily be reserved for the 
Monotype Corporation and Stanley Morison. 
The Monotype accomplishments of the period 
between the two world wars in England are now 
a matter of history. They will probably not be 
repeated in our generation because of the up- 
heavals of total war and the consequent social 
changes. However, Simon is encouraged by the 
fact that the mass-produced book in England 
today comes from publishing firms of which at 
least a few are aiming at a high typographical 
standard. England was the last important coun- 
try of Europe to receive the benefits of the press 
in 1476. It may again be the last to retrieve its 
glory in typographical history. If and when it 
does, as Germany in a worse plight than Eng- 
land is determined to do, this reviewer hopes 
that future historians will give due credit to the 
four firms which, he believes, are now actually 
engaged in this holy crusade, namely, Penguin 
Books, Zodiac Books, the Novel Library, and 
Phaidon Press. 

The story of the Dutch Etching Club, 
founded in 1884 and active for ten years, is told 
in his native tongue by R. W. DeVries, Jr., and 
translated into English by Mrs. M. Brignell. 
This group shall always have to be identified 
with the revival of graphic art in the Nether- 
lands at the end of the nineteenth century. The 
essay is informative, and the four plates showing 
the high excellence of the work of four of the 
club members are exquisite. 

Among the German contributors, the one 
that is probably best known to bibliographers in 
this country is Dr. Ernst Kyrisz. That Dr. 
Kyrisz is without doubt one of Germany’s best 
bibliographical detectives today can be seen in 
many of his essays, including one of recent date 
in the Swiss publication Stultifera Navis and the 
one before us, in which he draws attention to a 
Grolier volume. He is the first to offer a descrip- 
tion and discussion of this prize possession of the 
University of Géttingen. 

As always, space is reserved for the annual 
report of the Gutenberg-Gesellschaft, which oc- 
cupies two pages. The seventeen pages of plates 
at the end of the volume which accompany sev- 
eral of the investigations are followed by a large 
number of advertisements of German firms. The 
last three of these advertisements testify to the 
fact that German technicians have done won- 
ders with the newest photomechanical processes 
involving color. 

Readers will] also discover in their perusal of 
this section that a new-style Umlaut is in circu- 
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lation, It seems that the lowly Umlaut may 
now be replaced by an “E”’ clinging to the left 
ascender of the capital letter “A.” If such is to 
become a trend, German type designers will, no 
doubt, offend the aesthetic sensibility of many 
who will agree that the appendage resembles a 
wart. One can hardly believe that the patron 
saint of the Gutenberg-Gesellschaft would ap- 
prove of it. 

E. HeYsE DUMMER 
Bradley University Library 

Peoria, Illinois 


Festschrift fiir Hans Ludwig Held: Eine Gabe der 
Freundschaft und des Dankes, sum 65. Ge- 
burtstag dargebracht. Munich: Karl Alber, 
1950. Pp. 167. 

Though this Festschrift contains over fifty 
contributions, many more might have been 
added, if all those could have been approached 
“die dem Geehrten niher begegneten”’ (p. 167). 
There are essays of literary, critical, and bio- 
graphical character (all of them short) as well as 
original artistic expressions—poems by Carossa, 
Hesse, and Zuckmayer, a play by Mechthilde 
Lichnowsky, and even music. 

Quite different from most such compilations, 
the book conveys palpable impressions of the 
one honored. A victim of despotic statism, which 
for twelve years deprived the city of Munich of 
its first city librarian, a statesman of the spirit- 
ual realm and conserver and protagonist of the 
arts, Hans Ludwig Held finds himself here 
gently reminded of the years of his pervasive 
and ever expanding influence, of the quality of 
his essence and his effectiveness. 

Among those speaking here with such rever- 
ence and conviction are a number who tasted 
exile and ostracism with Held. Hermann Uhde- 
Bernays relates his first contact with Held in 
Gustav Meyrink’s “Haus zur letzten Latern’”’ on 
the shore of Lake Starnberg. There in many 
meetings, continued even during World War I, 
Held and others (including Thomas Mann, Emil 
Preetorius, the publishers Kurt Wolff and 
Georg Heinrich Meyer) pursued plans for a 
“German Academy of Poets and Artists,’ whose 
aspirations were much like those of the Peda- 
gogical Province in Hesse’s Glasperlens piel. Wil- 
helm Hausenstein, the art historian (‘‘verbo- 
ten’’ after 1936 and the first consul-general for 
Germany in Paris after World War II), contrib- 
utes two fine studies—one on Held’s birthplace, 
Neuburg an der Donau, and another on the 
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bronze cast by the Bavarian sixteenth-century 
Cellini, Hubert Gerhard, entitled ‘Tellus Bava- 
rica.” Aloys Wenzl, who became professor in 
Munich after the last war, contrasts the hu- 
manistic concept of liberty with that of the ex- 
istentialists, ending his essay by telling about a 
dramatic incident in Held’s life during the 
Munich Communist regime of 1919. Carl 
Zuckmayer, self-exiled from 1931 to 1946, first 
in Switzerland and later in the United States, 
expresses similar thoughts in verse. 

These citations must suffice to indicate the 
nature of the contributions, which reflect the 
universal character of Hans Ludwig Held. As 
Oskar Gluth says in his essay, Held’s life and 
work were largely controlled by religious, social, 
scientific, and, above all, literary-artistic ques- 
tions and problems. That such a rich spiritual] 
capacity should have found a fruitful outlet in 
the functions of a city librarian is rare good fate. 
Regina Ulimann’s tender account of a signifi- 
cant event in Held’s office and Andreas Heldt’s 
“‘Besuch im Rathaus” are most eloquent por- 
trayals of an office dignified immeasurably by 
the personal quality and charm of its occupant. 
Franziska Bilek’s cartoon of Held as “Gallina 
fovens artes ingenuas”’ provides a graphic sup- 
plement to his portrait, with a dignity of its 
own. 

Max Stefl’s causerie on the hobby of collect- 
ing, which he shared with Held, contains an 
unusual tale which deserves wider circulation. 
Stefl, who is on the staff of the Bavarian State 
Library, one day found an interesting item 
among a heap of pamphlets marked as for sale at 
a few pennies in a secondhand shop. The pam- 
phlet bore the following title: “Ober den Lyris- 
mus bei Max Halbe in seinen Beziehungen zur 
Anakreontik der Spatromantiker. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Philosophischen 
Doktorwiirde an der Universitat Omaha (Nebr., 
U.S.A.). Eingereicht von Gussie McBill, Hen- 
heloe (N.C.). Print. D. Halfbeer, 1911.’’ The 
italicized words camouflaged the mischievous 
Gesellschaft der Miinchener Bibliophilen. 


Icko IBEN 


University of Illinois Library 
Urbana, Illinois 


Bibliographies Subject and National: A Guide to 
Their Contents, Arrangement, and Use. By 
RoBert L. COLLIson, with a Foreword by 
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LAWRENCE C. PowELi. New York: Hafner 
Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 172. $3.00. 


In his bibliography Mr. Collison, now refer- 
ence librarian of the library of the city of West- 
minster, accurately describes his book as an 
“informal bibliography of bibliographies.” It 
may likewise be termed an interestingly written 
series of bibliographic essays in two parts. The 
first and longer part roughly follows the order 
of the Dewey Decimal Classification and deals 
with subject bibliography; the second part is 
concerned with universal and national bib- 
liography. Mr. Collison defines the purpose of 
the book by saying that it is designed to meet 
the needs of the reader who knows what sort of 
tool he needs but does not know whether it ex- 
ists or, if it exists, how to find it. He has pro- 
duced an admirable beginner’s guide but one 
somewhat exclusively oriented toward the Brit- 
ish reader, in spite of the fact that it contains so 
many works of American origin. 

Typographically the book is quite satisfac- 
tory. The titles are dispersed through the text 
and so printed and spaced that they stand out 
clearly on the page and, if the user desires, can 
easily be consulted without reference to the text. 
There is no consistency in the manner in which 
supplements are mentioned, as they are some- 
times included in the titles and sometimes men- 
tioned in the text; also, one misses pagination 
for the single-volume works. While only a sub- 
ject index is supplied, this usually proves suf- 
ficient in using so short a work. Most of the sub- 
ject-bibliography chapters are subdivided by 
subject, though geography is the basis of sub- 
division of those entitled “Language and Litera- 
ture’ and “History, Geography, and Biogra- 
phy.” An interesting series of charts listing gen- 
eral works and those applying to each subdivi- 
sion of the field adds much to the value of the 
book, but for two chapters—those concerned 
with book production, publishing, etc., and with 
technology—charts are lacking. 

Counting the books mentioned in the text 
but given no formal entry, between four and five 
hundred titles are included in the book. Most of 
the large subject fields seem quite evenly devel- 
oped, but “‘Technology, Commerce, and Indus- 
try’”’ has received little emphasis and lacks many 
of the outstanding abstract journals, even those 
on food, fuel, roads, water pollution, etc., pub- 
lished by the British government. The book 
mentions only one of the series issued by the 
Commonwealth (formerly Imperial) Agricul- 
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tural Bureaux and fails to include the Experi- 
ment Station Record, for sixty years a work of 
international importance. Notably well-devel- 
oped fields are those on “Philosophy” and ‘“‘Re- 
ligion,” but the latter is deficient in the indexes 
to modern Catholic literature. The subsection 
on classical literature is also good. Sport re- 
ceives specia] mention in the title of the eighth 
chapter, but the one short paragraph given to it 
reminds one of Horrebow’s famous chapter on 
the snakes of Iceland. Though Mr. Collison does 
not state that there are absolutely no bibliogra- 
phies on sport, he recommends this as an un- 
worked field for bibliographic endeavor. 

In two or three respects the Guide is out- 
standingly complete. It contains a very useful 
list of 124 bibliographies of 108 British and 
American authors, as against some thirty in 
Winchell’s new Guide. It also lists a large num- 
ber of catalogs of British special libraries, most 
of which are not in Winchell, and, in addition, a 
number of catalogs of collections in the public, 
university, and reference libraries of Great 
Britain. It is likewise strong in annual bibliogra- 
phies on many different subjects. When one con- 
siders the fact that the seventh edition of 
Mudge’s Guide (which now properly bears Miss 
Winchell’s name) contains some 5,500 titles, it 
is surprising how many are added by so short a 
book as this, though a large proportion are, nat- 
urally, works which would not be particularly 
useful outside Britain. 

The second part consists of three short chap- 
ters, “Universal Bibliographies,” ‘National 
Bibliographies,” and “‘Seria] Publications” (i.e., 
catalogs and indexes of them), and a general 
chapter on further reading. The chapter.on na- 
tional bibliographies is chiefly devoted to Brit- 
ish works, with a little more than a page each 
for the United States and France. In his intro- 
ductory remarks Mr. Collison appears to be 
somewhat prejudiced in favor of British bib- 
liography as compared with that of European 
countries, especially Germany. This second part 
gives something less than a sixth the number of 
books listed in the first. 

Dr. Powell’s Foreword stresses the fact that 
this book mentions a very large number of 
American bibliographies, but it fails to note 
that the subject bibliographies listed are either 
international in scope or limited to purely Brit- 
ish subjects. Except for the author bibliogra- 
phies noted, no books on wholly American topics 
appear to be included. The fine bibliography in 
the third volume of the Literary History of the 
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United States is left out, as are the American 
handbooks of Millett and Kunitz. Neither 
Beer’s Bibliographies in American History nor 
the Writings on American History is mentioned. 
Nickles’ Geological Literature of North America 
and Monro’s new Index to Reproductions of 
American Paintings are not included. Monroe’s 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, a work of 
first importance bibliographically but one which 
has been criticized for its wholly American au- 
thorship, is not mentioned. This tendency to 
note only the American subject bibliographies 
which are particularly valuable on British sub- 
jects deters one from recommending the work 
as a text for courses in bibliography in American 
universities and colleges. In spite of its readabil- 
ity and other attractive qualities, it is somewhat 
too narrowly British in point of view to serve as 
anything but a supplementary text in this coun- 
try. A second edition, somewhat more liberal in 
including bibliography on American subjects, 
might gain many additional readers here. 


Rose BERNICE PHELPS 


University of Illinois Library School 
Urbana, Illinois 


Catalogue critique et descriptif des imprimés de 
musique des XVI* et XVII* siécles conservés a 
la Bibliothéque de l'Université Royale d’U p- 
sala, Vols. II and III. By Ake Davipsson. 
Upsala, Sweden, 1951. Pp. 372. 


The first volume of the catalog of printed 
music in the Library of the Royal University, 
Upsala, was published exactly forty years ago. 
Its editor was the Spanish scholar Rafael 
Mitjana (1869-1921), at that time secretary of 
the Spanish Embassy in Sweden—a job which, 
apparently and fortunately, allowed him plenty 
of leisure to follow his musicological inclina- 
tions. He was the most outstanding Spanish 
musicologist in the times between Pedrell and 
Anglés or Salazar; we are indebted to him for 
the most thorough, most penetrating contribu- 
tions to the history of Spanish music. The chap- 
ter about the music of his country in Lavignac’s 
Encyclopédie, for instance, is still unsurpassed. 
And so the first volume of this catalog, covering 
the church music preserved in the library, is a 
standard work of the first order. 

To give an idea of the importance of the li- 
brary, it is advisable to tell something about its 
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origins. They go back to the Thirty Years’ War, 
when King Gustav Adolf’s soldiers “liberated,” 
among others, the treasures of the Jesuit College 
at Braunsberg in East Prussia (1626), and a 
little later on (1631 and 1635) the residence of 
the prince-elector of Mayence, Johann 
Schweickhardt von Cronberg, where they also 
found a rich booty in the libraries of some other 
music-loving dignitaries. This is the base of the 
Upsala music collection, to which probably 
other contributions from similar sources—Riga, 
Frauenburg—were added, and which was en- 
riched during the second half of the seventeenth 
century, when another Maecenas (Olof Rud- 
beck, scholar and himself singer and composer) 
added not only publications of the masters of his 
time but also a magnificent collection of musi- 
ca] instruments. The last great gift came in 1733 
as a legacy of Andreas von Diiben, one of the 
last members of the famous family of musicians 
in Stockholm. This explains the library’s consi- 
derable number of French opera scores and Ger- 
man orchestral music, as well as its wealth of 
German, French, and Italian publications of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Wealth here is not synonymous with quan- 
tity. There are not more than six hundred 
items, but the quality of the collection can 
hardly be overestimated. There are numerous 
unique, complete, and splendidly preserved 
items, not only-of church music but also of 
French, German, and Italian secular music. Es- 
pecially the prince-elector of Mayence must 
have been a connoisseur. To mention only a few: 
Johann Reusch’s ‘‘Zehn deutsche Psalmen Da- 
vids” (Wittenberg, 1552), with its most inter- 
esting Preface by Philipp Melanchthon; the se- 
ries of French chansons printed by Tylman 
Susato in Antwerp; the many Lasso publica- 
tions; and the rare orchestral suites by J. C. F. 
Fischer or Cousser. 

Mr. Ake Davidsson, the editor of Volumes II 
and III, has acquitted himself very well. (Like 
Mitjana’s, his Preface and annotations are in 
French.) The second volume contains the Latin, 
German, French, and Italian publications (Nos. 
244-383), the opera scores of the seventeenth 
century (Nos. 384-417), and the instrumental 
music (Nos. 418-56); the third volume (1533- 
1696) contains the collections and several most 
useful and carefully classified indexes. Mr. 
Davidsson has provided also some additions to 
Mitjana’s first volume. He almost reached the 
thoroughness and correctness of his predecessor; 
it is only to be regretted that he was not able to 
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follow Mitjana’s splendid example by reproduc- 
ing the original dedication letters and prefaces, 
which, in so many cases, furnish the most impor- 
tant biographical and other data. Some mis- 
prints—I checked the Italian items—are un- 
avoidable and pardonable. In general, we should 
be most grateful to see this great and important 
work of musical bibliography finally completed. 
A continuing need for lovers of seventeenth-cen- 
tury music is a catalog of the music manuscripts 
in the Roya] Library of the Upsala University. 
For this we hope not to have to wait another 
forty years. 

ALFRED EINSTEIN 
El Cerrito 
California 


Penny Rate: Aspects of British Public Library 
History, 1850-1950. By W. A. Munrorp. 
London: Library Association, 1951. Pp. ix+ 
150. 215. 


In the absence of a large and systematically 
developed literature of library history, workers 
in this field have enjoyed full latitude as to lim- 
iting or extending their efforts. Reviewers of his- 
tories of libraries and librarianship, having only 
hazy standards by which to measure a work in 
hand, are, in consequence, either whimsically 
undercritical or overcritical. The tendency to be 
overly well disposed to new books in this field is 
understandable. It is difficult to be ungracious 
about receiving any contribution to a subject 
which needs contributors so badly. 

Mr. Munford claims somewhat more than 
this minimum right to kind treatment. He has 
provided a brief but adequate account of the 
origins and hundred-year operation of the Brit- 
ish equivalent of our own free public library. 
The title of his book is appropriate, because, 
during the major part of the British public li- 
brary’s history (i.e., from 1855 to 1919) the li- 
brary tax rate was one penny in every pound of 
assessed property valuation. 

Penny Rate brings to light much new source 
material. In spite of this, however, Munford’s 
account retells much of the story already avail- 
able in John Minto’s A History of the Public Li- 
brary Movement in Great Britain and Ireland 
(1932). Mr. Munford, to be sure, adds the major 
events of the last twenty years. But only in a 
few significant respects does he penetrate more 
deeply than did Mr. Minto. 

The author of Penny Rate has used the 
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diaries of Edward Edwards, along with Ed- 
wards’ correspondence with William Ewart, to 
produce a rich account of personalities and 
events connected with Britain’s first public li- 
brary law. The character of that great library 
hero, Edwards, now appears in better perspec- 
tive than ever before; Antonio Panizzi, cele- 
brated in library-school “fundamentals” 
courses, comes off somewhat diminished in 
stature. Both men, in Munford’s hands, begin 
to take on the aspect of living beings, in con- 
trast to the bibliothecal monuments they have 
seemed to be. Hidden in the sources cited by 
Munford is a life-size, warm-blooded biography 
of Edwards begging to be written by some fu- 
ture librarian-scholar. 

The present tendency of library historians to 
explore sociopolitical relationships is altogether 
visible in Penny Rate, whose author has read 
widely in the social sciences and has provided 
his readers with an appreciation of the social 
backgrounds of the library story. Contemporary 
reaction to the library movement is analyzed 
rather well, but somehow the reader fails to 
“feel” an integration between the historical phe- 
nomena of the period and the library movement 
proper. The essential unity among people, ideas, 
and libraries is vague and elusive. 

Perhaps this should not be exhibited as a 
fault, inasmuch as Mr. Munford promises only 
“aspects of British public library history.’’ He 
does indeed sketch—in the space permitted he 
can offer only sketches—many aspects like legis- 
lation, philanthropy, library leadership, local 
participation, book stocks, censorship, build- 
ings, county libraries, education for librarian- 
ship, and association by librarians toward pro- 
fessional improvement. To the sorrow of many 
readers, the author imposed upon himself a 
further limitation, to which he adhered too well. 
On page v he says that “the parallel develop- 
ment of libraries in the United States cannot, 
however, be entirely overlooked,”’ but the scant 
mention accorded the American library move- 
ment in subsequent pages amounts almost to 
complete disregard. Such neglect may be criti- 
cized on grounds of historical completeness and 
method, for the wherewithal to illustrate inter- 
continental influences lay on or near the surface 
of a reservoir of source materials, and a writer of 
Mr. Munford’s research competence should have 
made his scope a bit more inclusive in this re- 
spect. How much richer, without adding many 
words, would have been his treatment of the 
motivations to philanthropy (p. 64), of the role 
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of ened librarians in improving professional 
education (p. 79), of women in library employ- 
ment (p. 100), of children’s libraries (p. 109), 
etc., had the author made reference to parallel 
phenomena in the United States! 


SIDNEY DITzION 
College of the City of New York 


The Regional Library Systems: Their Development 
through Two Decades and Their Possibilities 
for the Fuiure. By P. H. SEWELL. (“Library 
Association Pamphlets,’’ No. 2) London: Li- 
brary Association, 1950. Pp. 35. 4s. 


American librarians should not be misled by 
the title of this pamphlet to expect a description 
of what they are accustomed to call “regional 
libraries,”’ for the British creature of this name 
is quite different from the American. While in 
America the regional library is a device for ex- 
tending library service to unserved areas, in 
Great Britain a regional library system com- 
prises a group of co-ordinated libraries with a 
union catalog and an interlibrary lending sys- 
tem. Each of the libraries is autonomous but is 
affiliated with the National Central Library. 
Ten of these systems have been developed in the 
last twenty years under the stimulation of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust but are sup- 
ported in part by local funds. The author takes 
up very briefly the significant contribution of 
the Trust in the development of the systems, the 
distinguishing features of each of them, and a 
report of the work of the National Committee 
on Regional Library Cooperation. The final 
chapter sums up experience and points to de- 
sirable policies for the future. 

To the American reader the emphasis on 
union catalogs may seem to make the means 
more important than the end, which is inter- 
library lending. There have been times when the 
British library committees themselves have ex- 
amined the necessity for the catalogs, but the 
consensus has been on each occasion that “apart 
from their use for inter-lending within a region, 
they were essential] as contributions to that sine- 
qua-non of efficient national library service, the 
National Union Catalog.” 

The regional library systems in Great Britain 
are maintained by subscriptions from partici- 
pating libraries and, in turn, help to support the 
National Central Library. There is widespread 
feeling that the local groups should be relieved 
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of this responsibility, but, according to Mr. 
Sewell, it is unlikely that any move will be made 
to change that policy until the finances of the 
national body are more secure. 

All types of libraries co-operate in the British 
regional systems—urban, county, university, 
and special. One note that will sound familiar to 
the American librarians is the statement that in 
the beginning there was grave doubt as to 
whether co-operation could be secured on a vol- 
untary basis. However, the increase in the num- 
ber of libraries participating and in the number 
of volumes lent seems to indicate that the fears 
have proved groundless. Mr. H. M. Cashmore, 
librarian of the city of Birmingham, “often 
called the Grand Old Man of cooperation,” is 
quoted as saying: ‘*The longer I live, the more I 
find that if we want to help we usually can, and 
if we don’t want to help it is so damnably easy 
to find excuses.’’ The author concludes that, 
where there is a will to co-operate, ‘common 
sense triumphs over technical and legal difficul- 
ties.” 

The organization, administration, and even 
objectives of British regional library systems 
may differ from those of regional libraries in 
America, but many of their problems are identi- 
cal: inadequate financing, insufficient staff, ab- 
sence of sound retirement provisions, and the 
need to pool resources for the best use of limited 
funds. 

Although thispamphlet contains only thirty- 
five pages, there is an adequate index—a feature 
often missing and devoutly to be wished for in 
many American publications of the same sort. 


HELEN M. Harris 


Lawson McGhee Library 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


“Report of a Survey of the Kirkwood Public 
Library for the Library Board of the Kirk- 
wood, Missouri, Public Library.” By JEr- 
ROLD ORNE. St. Louis: Washington Libraries, 
1951. Pp. 54. (Mimeographed.) 


In March, 1951, the library board of the 
Kirkwood Public Library invited Dr. Jerrold 
Orne, director of libraries at Washington Uni- 
versity, to make a survey of its library “‘to aid 
in planning for the future place of the Library in 
the Community.” 

Kirkwood, with a population of 18,587, is the 
third largest city in St. Louis County. The 
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county, with a population of 406,349, has 
ninety-three incorporated municipalities. Elev- 
en municipal libraries serve a population of 
155,024, the balance being served by the St. 
Louis County library system. 

This independent investigation contains the 
familiar ingredients of the usual library survey, 
but it is more limited in scope and less detailed 
than the series of surveys officially sponsored by 
the American Library Association with which 
we have become familiar in recent years. It is 
divided into the following chapters or sections: 
“Introduction,” “The Community,” “Govern- 
ment of the Library,” “Library Finance,” “The 
Library Building,” “The Book Collections,” 
“Technical Management of the Library,” “Per- 
sonnel,” “Use of the Library,” “Public Rela- 
tions,” and appendixes which contain state stat- 
utes concerning libraries, by-laws of the library 
board, and the two questionnaire forms used. 

As explained in the Introduction, the proxim- 
ity of the library to the Washington University 
campus, about six miles distant, was advan- 
tageous: “In place of the usual one week at the 
site, followed by write-up at a distance, this sur- 
vey has been conducted over a period of three 
months of weekly visits to the library plus inter- 
mittent conferences with many persons con- 
cerned, with write-up and data developed over 
the whole period of time.’’ There was, conse- 
quently, ample time to have group and individ- 
ual conferences with each member of the library 
board and of the city council, with key city of- 
ficials, and with each member of the library 
staff. 

The chapter on the community contains a 
thumbnail sketch of Kirkwood as a suburban 
residential community and also a brief para- 
graph about the public library, which was estab- 
lished in 1924. The statement that “only three 
years later a two and a half mill tax for the li- 
brary was voted” is incorrect. This was a quar- 
ter-mill tax (23¢ on $100 valuation). 

The section on the government of the library 
applies the familiar A.L.A. “Post-war Stand- 
ards” to the library board and the librarian. 
The statement is made that “the present mem- 
bership of the Board represents a wide diversity 
of community interests, and the Board is well 
balanced by sex, age group, and personal quali- 
ties as well,” without any supporting evidence 
and analysis. In view of the questions raised 
concerning library government in The Public 
Library in the Political Process by Oliver Gar- 
ceau, we are beginning to expect this important 
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area to be covered in current surveys. It is 
curious that no mention is made of the work and 
achievements of the preceding librarian, who 
served with distinction from 1927 to 1947 and 
is, at present, chief of the Children’s and 
Schools Department of the St. Louis County Li- 
brary. This section concludes with recommenda- 
tions 1-3. The first and most important of these 
recommends that “the Library Board study in 
detail all means by which it can make a major 
contribution to the public relations work needed 
by the Library.” There are thirty-four recom- 
mendations scattered throughout the text. 

The “Post-war Standards” for superior, rea- 
sonably good, and limited or minimum service 
are used in the section on library finance. In the 
first table Kirkwood is compared with six other 
public libraries in the county in relation to book 
stock, assessed valuation, tax rate, total ex- 
penditures, per capita expenditures, and in- 
come. The table following makes a comparison 
with the same group of libraries in relation to 
book stock, circulation, and registration. With a 
per capita income of go cents, Kirkwood is not 
in a strong position financially. Recommenda- 
tion 8 urges the library board to have an annual 
concerted book drive for “guided” rather than 
“indiscriminate” giving. The recommendation 
is weak in two respects: such giving, even when 
“guided,” is seldom successful, and it puts the 
library on a charity basis. Surely the public li- 
brary is an essential municipal service which 
should be adequately supported by taxation, as 
are the schools and other civic institutions. 

The section on the library building contains a 
ten-point program of improvement. The present 
building, completed in 1941, is already badly 
overcrowded. The major recommendation (No. 
g) is to convert the basement assembly room 
into a children’s room. 

The book collections are tested by the Stand- 
ard Catalog for Public Libraries, the Fiction Cata- 
log, Children’s Catalog, Periodicals for Small and 
Medium-sized Libraries, Reader’s Guide to Pe- 
riodical Literature, and Basic Reference Books 
(Shores). The book collection consists of 27,292 
volumes (1.5 per capita), but it is recommended 
that at least 7,000 volumes be discarded as soon 
as possible. The library has 44.5 per cent of the 
adult nonfiction classifications in the Standard 
Catalog, 77 per cent of the titles in the Fiction 
Catalog, 80.5 per cent of the Children’s Catalog 
titles, 27 per cent of the Periodicals for Small Li- 
braries, 55 per cent of the Reader’s Guide list, 
and 24 per cent of the Basic Reference Books. 
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Detailed examination of the above shows that 
the collection is deficient in religion, philosophy, 
science, and useful and fine arts but better than 
average in the fields of travel, history, and biog- 
raphy. The periodical collection is weak. None 
has been bound even in temporary binders. The 
reference collection is very weak. 

The personnel of the library numbers four 
full-time employees, plus a number of part-time 
hourly helpers. Only the librarian is profession- 
ally trained. Recommendation 1g calls for the 
addition of one professional assistant. No men- 
tion is made of the fact that the library has had 
the benefit of a professional children’s librarian 
in the past; nor does any recommendation that 
this position be restored back up the strong rec- 
ommendation that there should be a new and 
separate children’s room in the basement, with a 
separate outside entrance. 

The chapter on the use of the library shows 
that 22 per cent of the adult population and 96 
per cent of the juvenile population (5-14 age 
group) is registered. The 1950 report shows that 
78,974 adult books and 41,112 juvenile books 
were circulated in that year. A drive to register 
more adult borrowers and to develop an ex- 
panded reference service is recommended. 

The importance of public relations is 
stressed, particularly with city officials, the 
schools, local business firms, and civic groups. 
This chapter is a valuable treatise on library 
public relations, which could be applied to any 
public library. 

Of the two questionnaires, one was designed 
to secure information from patrons using the 
library, while the other was addressed to a geo- 
graphically representative group of residents. 
Of the former, 400 were completed by the patron 
coming to the library, but only 72 were returned 
out of the 250 distributed to the latter group. 
The findings, in general, substantiated the evi- 
dence gathered from other sources. 

This survey deals with the Kirkwood Public 
Library as an isolated and single unit of munici- 
pal library service. No attempt is made to show 
the library’s present or future position in the 
large metropolitan area now being served by 
thirteen independent public libraries. For ex- 
ample, the proximity of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, about fourteen miles distant, with its col- 
lection of one million volumes, including a very 
strong reference collection freely accessible to 
the residents of the county, is not taken into 
consideration. The implications of the A.L.A. 
National Plan and of the Public Library Inquiry 
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and the possible effect upon the typical small, 
independent public library unit are ignored. 
However, within the arbitrary limitations of the 
survey there is much of interest and value to 
both the board and the librarian in planning an 
immediate course of action leading to improved 
local services. 

Louis M. NoursE 


St. Louis Public Library 
St. Louis, Missouri 


“Report of a Survey of the Library of Montana 
State University for Montana State Univer- 
sity, January—-May 1951.” By Maurice F. 
TAUBER and EUGENE H. WItson. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1951. Pp. 
174. $2.00. (Planographed.) 


Librarians have become so accustomed to 
surveys by Wilson and Tauber that it seems 
paradoxical to state that the report of the sur- 
vey of the library of Montana State University 
is the first under the joint authorship of Tauber 
and Wilson. Mr. Tauber has previously worked 
with senior library statesman and surveyor 
Louis Round Wilson, but this is the first time 
that he has teamed as senior surveyor with 
Eugene H. Wilson of the University of Colo- 
rado. Both are skilled library surveyors who can 
be relied upon for sound judgments, and the 
present report is well written and to the point. 
It should prove informative to all on the Mon- 
tana State campus as well as to anyone else 
concerned with library problems. According to 
all reports, the survey has been well received by 
the university administration and the library 
staff. 

As stated in the Foreword of the report, the 
purposes of the survey were threefold: ‘‘(1) to 
determine the effectiveness of the library in the 
performance of its duties as determined by the 
objectives of the University ; (2) to make recom- 
mendations for both short and long term 
changes and development for the guidance of 
the library administration in making the library 
a more productive and effective agent in the 
conservation of knowledge, the learning, teach- 
ing, and research functions, and possibly other 
obligations to the State of Montana; to make 
similar recommendations for the guidance of the 
University Administration in its government of 
the library and in its direction of aspects of Uni- 
versity work involving the library; and (3) to 
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contribute to an increased understanding of the 
library’s needs, problems, and role, both on the 
campus and throughout the state.” 

Messrs. Tauber and Wilson visited the Mon- 
tana University campus on January 14, 1951, 
and remained in the state until January 27. The 
remainder of their time was spent in digesting 
the data, preparing their recommendations, and 
writing their report. 

The report proper includes chapters on back- 
ground and history, essentials of a library pro- 
gram in a state university library, financial sup- 
port, organization and administration, technical 
services, readers’ services, personnel, resources, 
building, and integration of the library on the 
campus, in Missoula, in Montana, and in the 
Pacific Northwest. Each chapter ends with a 
summary of recommendations based upon the 
salient points discussed. The introductory chap- 
ter presents a résumé of the seventy recommen- 
dations for future action that will serve as a 
guide for the development of the library. 

The pattern of the survey fits into the mold 
of previous ones; such reports are usually sys- 
tematic and comprehensive. Some of the find- 
ings of the surveyors are truisms that it does not 
require a skilled surveyor to uncover. Neverthe- 
less, it is essential that they be included in a 
final report, if it is to be useful to administrators. 

The surveyors did not approach an insur- 
mountable task when they went to Missoula. 
They found a library team led by a popular and 
highly esteemed librarian working in close co- 
operation with a progressive university adminis- 
tration and faculty. Montana State University 
has its internal problems just as any other social 
organization, but everyone was agreed as to the 
desirability of a professional study of the library 
system. 

The problem for Tauber and Wilson was to 
appraise the condition of the library in the light 
of good library economy and existing standards 
prevalent in comparable institutions and to 
draw the obvious conclusions. This they have 
done. There seems to be nothing in the recom- 
mendations that time and adequate appropria- 
tions cannot permit. Some of their recommenda- 
tions have already been adopted. Others may 
never be adopted, because, although they are 
logical and sensible, local circumstances pre- 
clude their acceptance. Montana deserves to 
have a strong state university library. The uni- 
versity administration and librarians are co- 
operating to this end. The Tauber-Wilson find- 
ings should go a long way toward furnishing the 
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necessary evidence and ammunition to achieve 
ultimate success. The state legislature meets in 


1953- 
Harry C. BAUER 


University of Washington Libraries 
Seattle, Washington 


“Position Classification and Salary Administra- 
tion in Libraries.’”” Prepared by the Sus- 
COMMITTEE ON JOB ANALYSIS MANUAL AND 
CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLAN MANUAL 
of the A.L.A. BoarD ON PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATION. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1951. Pp. ix + 81. $1.25. (Plan- 
ographed.) 


This is a long-awaited, much-needed, and 
generally satisfactory study. It consists of a 
simple description of how to instal and main- 
tain a position classification plan in a library, 
with special reference to the medium-sized pub- 
lic library. If it is objected that there is little or 
no difference in position classification between 
libraries and other institutions, one can only 
agree; but to read this short report is to see the 
value of translating and illustrating general 
theory in terms and situations that are recog- 
nizable by librarians. This report was prepared 
by an Indianapolis regional subcommittee of the 
ALA Board on Personnel Administration and is 
based, in part, on the practical experience in 
position classiiication of some of the members of 
the committee and, in part, on published litera- 
ture, particularly the Civil Service Assembly’s 
Position-Classification in the Public Service (400 
pages), which is indeed the definitive work in 
this field. 

Most of the report is devoted to position 
classification; one chapter is given to salary 
administration, and this is as good a summary 
of that topic as one can expect in ten pages. The 
seven other chapters and twelve appendixes 
(illustrating six different forms) are devoted 
to the description and explanation of thirty- 
one steps in the preparation and installation 
of a position classification plan. The report 
recommends that the necessary job analysis 
and initial classification of positions in the 
library be done by an outside agency technically 
qualified for this work. Librarians planning to 
follow this suggestion will find the report ex- 
cellent orientation reading. Others, unable or 
unwilling to engage technical assistance, for 
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whom the document is to serve as an elementary 
manual of directions, will find it no more ade- 
quate than would be a comparable manual for 
personnel agencies on how to establish and 
operate a library without the services of a li- 
brarian. 

Within the space limits of this report, the 
directions for the thirty-one steps are generally 
sound and practical. It is a little unusual to 
have employees keep a daily work sheet of 
their activities in order to answer the duties 
questionnaire, and it is not altogether certain 
that the resulting information will be appreci- 
ably more accurate than the opinions of the em- 
ployee and his supervisor as to the percentage 
distribution of his time. Even less necessary, 
probably, are the steps in which the information 
on the employee’s questionnaire is rewritten as 
a “job description” and then, upon addition of 
the minimum qualifications, rewritten again asa 
“job specification.” Furthermore, it is a matter 
of regret that so little attention is given to the 
thorny problem of how to state the necessary 
qualifications for a given position. Tradition- 
ally, these have been given in terms of years of 
experience and of formal education plus an im- 
pressive list of personal traits. This report recog- 
nizes the desirability of expressing the qualifica- 
tions in terms of necessary skills and knowledge 
but simply adds these to the traditional group. 
Finally, the single most important step in posi- 
tion classification is the grouping of individual 
positions int» classes. The question that is posed 
(p. 29) as to the difficulty of deciding when two 
positions are sufficiently similar to be classed to- 
gether and when they are sufficiently dissimilar 
to be put in separate classes has already been 
answered in the book Position-Classification in 
the Public Service (p. 201). 

These criticisms do not lessen the value of 
this study. Any library which is already using 
the techniques described in this report has need 
of the more advanced literature. Any library 
which does not already have a position classi- 
fication plan can follow the report with con- 
fidence and without considering these technical 
criticisms. A position classification plan is so 
important to the administration of a library that 
it should not be delayed for the appearance of a 
more nearly perfect set of directions. 


HERBERT GOLDHOR 


University of Illinois Library School 
Urbana, Illinois 
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“Retirement for Librarians: Principles of a 
Good Plan with Extended Comment on 
Typical Public and Private Systems.” Ed- 
ited by HERBERT GoLpHor. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1951. Pp. 127. 
$2.00. (Lithoprinted.) 


This committee report of the American Li- 
brary Association makes good reading for any 
librarian who has an eye for the future. For that 
matter, any public employee will find that “Re- 
tirement for Librarians” has meaning for him as 
well. Its more than one hundred pages contain 
a nine-part symposium assembled under the edi- 
torship of Herbert Goldhor. Each part of the re- 
port stands on its own, but the reader who goes 
from cover to cover will gain an insight into re- 
tirement plans—today a complex intermesh of 
economics, social science, and actuarial compu- 
tation. 

The titles of the nine parts of the study are 
self-descriptive. They are: 


1. “‘The History of Retirement Plans for Librar- 

ians,” by Katharine Stokes 

. “Principles of a Good Retirement Plan for Public 
Employees,” by A. A. Weinberg 

. “A Survey of Libraries and Librarians under Pen- 
sion Plans,” by Barbara Bitting 

. “State-wide Retirement Plans for Employees of 
Local Government Units,” by William Chait 

. “Case Studies of Two Libraries Operating under 
Different Retirement Plans,” by Wilma E. Reeve 

. “Library Annuitants,” by Walter Hausdorfer 

. “The American Library Association Retirement 
Plan,” by R. Paul Bartolini 

. “Retirement Policies of Life Insurance Com- 
panies,”’ by Captain Rocco Crachi 

. “Social Security and Libraries,” by Grace W. 
Estes 


Attempting a résumé of each segment of the 
report within the space available is out of the 
question. However, two or three of the chapters 
deserve special mention. In his chapter, ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of a Good Retirement Plan for Public Em- 
ployees,”’ Mr. Weinberg has set forth the tenets 
of an actuarially sound retirement plan ably and 
in sufficient detail for the lay reader to grasp 
without difficulty. The chapter “Library An- 
nuitants” by Mr. Hausdorfer describes a small 
but interesting study of what happened to 
twelve librarians (all anonymously identified as 
elderly spinsters) after they had retired. The 
essential features of the ALA retirement plan 
are outlined capably in Mr. Bartolini’s chapter. 

The statistics cited in the chapter by Miss 
Bitting point clearly to the area where retire- 
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ment coverage is most lacking—the small li- 
brary in the small community. She cites a 1949 
survey showing that only 17 per cent of libraries 
in cities under 10,000 population have staff re- 
tirement plans; only half of the libraries in cities 
of the 10-25,000 population group have such 
plans. Since the statistics were gathered, Con- 
gress has, of course, opened the way for op- 
tional coverage under social security, but this 
can be considered only as a first step. 

One significant note that emerges here and 
there in the discussion is an awareness that there 
is a human side to retirement—that librarians 
are people as well as contributors and annui- 
tants. It is hard for this reviewer to believe that 
there are many librarians who, approaching the 
midnight hour of their compulsory retirement 
birthday, look with zest on the prospect ahead. 
Even though their annuities, bolstered with a 
nest egg or two, may meet their financial needs, 
the loss of professional contacts and the sense of 
belonging are hard to replace. 

Sumner Slichter, Harvard University econo- 
mist, had this fact in mind when he said: “‘A job 
is more than a source of income. It gives men a 
sense of participation in the affairs of the world; 
it protects them against the feeling that they 
are ‘on the shelf.’ In addition, it is a source of 
social contacts.” 

There is a point of view gaining acceptance 
today which holds that a compulsory retirement 
age, uniformly applicable, is not in the best in- 
terests of either the employee or the employer— 
particularly in an era of manpower scarcity. 
Rather than provide the standard optional and 
compulsory retirement ages, says this school of 
thought, the employer should treat each em- 
ployee as an individual in relation to his fitness 
for the particular job he is doing, his interest in 
continuing employment, and the availability of 
less arduous work. Ideally, this should be sup- 
plemented by a program of retirement counsel- 
ing and opportunity for the employee to shift 
over gradually into full retirement status. 

If it is granted that these are desirable fea- 
tures of a good retirement plan, they pose a 
challenge to the actuaries, to the personnel 
people, and to top management. Answers to the 
questions that they raise may not come easily, 
but somehow, some day, they need to come. 


J. J. Donovan 


Civil Service Assembly 
Chicago, Illinois 
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“Library Records for Government Publica- 
tions.”” By ANNE ETHELYN MARKLEY. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1951. Pp. 66. $1.25. (Lithoprint- 
ed.) 


This brief paper (thirty-two small, double- 
spaced typewritten pages of text followed by 
bibliographies and forms) is an introduction to 
library records and arrangement schemes for 
publications of federal, state, and local govern- 
ments. Publications of international govern- 
mental organizations are also mentioned, but 
little specific advice on their handling is of- 
fered. It is suggested that, in some circum- 
stances, the existence of the document itself 
in the library’s collections may constitute the 
only “record” of it that is required. At the op- 
posite extreme is the complete integration of 
government publications with the cataloged 
and classified collections of the library. Ac- 
cording to the author, the most realistic pro- 
gram for any library with a large general docu- 
ments collection is the establishment of a segre- 
gated collection arranged by jurisdiction. Within 
each jurisdiction she would keep together the 
publications of the various agencies by estab- 
lishing their names according to the A.L.A. 
Cataloging Rules and Library of Congress prac- 
tice, but she would arrange them “by subject 
as indicated by the significant word in the 
agency name’”’ in order to bring together, as far 
as possible, the publications of all agencies con- 
cerned with a given subject. She would provide 
a notation, preferably that developed by Miss 
Ellen P. Jackson for the Oklahoma A. & M. 
College but not described here. 

The author has done herself an injustice by 
being so brief. The reader is certain to question 
whether this system is sufficiently cheaper than 
one that results in integrating the government 
publications with the classified collections to 
offset its disadvantages. In how many cases 
does the assistant in charge and the user have 
to make time-consuming decisions on the “sig- 
nificant word in the agency name’? (Is it 
“gallery” or “art’’ in the National Gallery of 
Art, “American” or “ethnology” in the Bureau 
of American Ethnology?) In how many cases 
does the name of the agency fail to include a 
word that indicates the subject of its activities? 
Does the cost of developing and maintaining 
a separate list of subject headings, for refer- 
ences, threaten to eat up a substantial part of 
the savings anticipated by the special handling? 
Is there not an irreconcilable conflict between 
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the system recommended and the statement in 
the summary (with which there can hardly be 
any disagreement) that it is “our obvious duty 

.. to... concentrate on improving govern- 
ment cataloging and bibliographic service 
rather than on substituting our own scattered 
efforts for the Documents Office’s centralized 
one’’? 

It would seem from this discussion that, if 
the criteria for determining which publications 
are to go into the segregated documents collec- 
tion are based solely on the nature and extent 
of anticipated use and the adequacy of existing 
indexes, the disadvantages of the Documents 
Office classification can be largely eliminated. 

We are profoundly grateful to Miss Markley 
for the excellent bibliographies she has included, 
although she tells us that the Misses Donna 
Haskell and Margaret Studhalter and Mrs. 
Grete Frugé deserve the credit for their prepar- 
ation. The “List of Government Publicatiens 
Indexed in General Periodical Indexes’’ should 
lead many a head cataloger to a reconsideration 
of certain serial titles that are now being ana- 
lyzed locally. 

LuciLe M. Morscu 


General Reference and Bibliography Division 
Library of Congress 


Index to Plays in Collections: An Author and 
Title Index to Plays Appearing in Collections 
Published between 1900 and 1950. By JoHN H. 
OTTEMILLER. 2d ed. Washington, D.C.: 
Scarecrow Press, 1951. Pp. x +386. $6.50. 


The second edition of this exceedingly useful 
reference book brings the indexing of plays in 
collections published in England and the United 
States from 1900 through 1950. It is comprehen- 
sive, not a supplement to the first edition." As 
before, it covers full-length plays, with one- 
acters, radio plays, etc. being indexed only as 
they appear in collections otherwise indexed. 
There are three indexes: author, collection, and 
title, the collections being designated by sym- 
bols which are used in the author index to cite 
the location of the plays. The purposes of this 
work are to locate and identify plays, and both 
are admirably fulfilled, the same care and 


‘ Ottemiller, Index to Plays in Collections: An Au- 
thor and Title Index to Plays A p pearing in Collections 
Published between 1900 and 1942 (New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1943). 
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thoroughness distinguishing the second as did 
the first edition. 

The types of collections indexed are interest- 
ing. Of the total of 463 in the 1951 edition, 193 
are collections of plays, 240 general collections 
of literature of various types, and 30 collections 
of plays or general literature in foreign lan- 
guages. Of the 28 collections published before 
1943 and indexed in the second edition, 26 are 
general collections, and only 2 are anthologies 
(Harvard Dramatic Club Miracle Plays {1928}, 
and Plays of the Southern Americas {1942]). This 
distribution indicates the value of the book as a 
locater of plays, since general collections are 
rarely analyzed because of the extent of their 
contents. It also reflects the diligence of the au- 
thor in seeking out collections containing plays. 
Not only has no important play collection pub- 
lished in the last half-century been omitted, but 
the general collections, so often of the textbook 
or supplementary-reading type, have been re- 
lentlessly tracked down. 

Location of plays, not only in one’s own li- 
brary but in other libraries, is quick and simple. 
The Index can serve as a buying guide to round 
out a collection or to check items on dealers’ 
lists. Individual authors as well as collections 
may be tracked down. The book can supplement 
the catalog or substitute for it by providing 
analytics of play anthologies, by its variant and 
foreign-language title entries, and through its 
inclusion of contents of anthologies too exten- 
sive to be included on printed cards or to be 
typed. Identification is so complete as to make 
the book helpful to the student of drama as well 
as to the borrower of plays. Basic information 
given includes author and first-performance 
dates; variant and alternative titles and titles in 
foreign languages (except Russian and oriental) ; 
translators; joint, supposed, and attributed au- 
thors; and authors of works on which plays have 
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been based. Dates have usually been established 
by independent research and do not necessarily 
agree with L.C. dates. Where L.C. is the author- 
ity, L.C. dates or other information are given. 

The title index is exhaustive, and the collec- 
tions index in this edition has been strengthened 
by the addition of cross-references from com- 
pilers to title and vice versa where needed. Since 
all major dramatists are represented, the Jndex 
can be useful to the cataloger as authority, in 
one book, for almost a thousand authors (984) 
and five times that many plays (4,933). 

Physically, the second edition of the Index is 
shorter but bulkier than the first (386 pages 
compared to 130). The book does not open and 
remain open so well. On the other hand, there is 
more room for notes. The order of the indexes 
has been changed from collection-author-title 
to author-collection-title, placing the key in the 
middle instead of at the beginning, which seems 
awkward and obliges one to change a habit. 
Moreover, because the type for cross-reference 
entries in the key is identical with author entries 
in the author index, one is no longer instantly 
aware of which index has been turned to. 

As in any work of this kind, errors occur, but 
they are few, and corrections are easily entered. 
One could wish that the “Best Plays’’ annual 
series were described as a collection of abridged 
versions and that some simple designation could 
be included of the type of play when not full 
length or not for the theater. 

The supplements promised to keep the Index 
up to date, as well as an index of collections pub- 
lished in the nineteenth century, will be wel- 
come. 

MAry GRAHN 


Department of Drama Library 
Yale University 
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